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Wages and Work 


S The Economist went to press the decision between settlement 

or strike on the railways was still in doubt. While railwaymen 

in several areas were hampering traffic by working “ to rule,” and some 

thousands had already gone on strike, the Government was trying to 

find a basis for agreement after direct negotiations between the Railway 

Executive and the three unions had broken down, The Executive had 

offered the workers more than the Court of Inquiry recommended, 

and the unions had retreated some way from their previous demands, 
but a gap of £2,750,000 between offer and demand remained. 


It is possible that by the time these words are read the country 
will be facing the calamity of a national railway strike. As in issues 
of peace and war, there can sometimes be a worse calamity than that. 
If the dispute is settled peacefully, it will not be possible to sigh with 
relief and forget. The two points of principle involved in this dispute 
are of major importance for industrial relations in general and for the 
nationalised industries in particular. The first is that the discussion of 
wages and of working methods cannot be divorced. The unions have 
now offered, as a compromise from their original position, that in retura 
for pay increases they will undertake to speed up separate negotiations 
about changes in working conditions. This will not do: it has proved 
difficult enough to get such changes carried out in practice even when 
they have been agreed on with the unions (as in the case of the redun- 
dant employment of van guards), and a mere undertaking to negotiate 
quickly does not even begin to face the problems. The basic point 
is simply that improvements in working methods are the one source 
from which the railways can pay higher wages. They cannot put up 
their charges without driving yet more traffic from rail to road and 
thereby reducing still further the real efficiency of an already bankrupt 
railway system. 


That there is plenty of scope for organising work on the railways 
more efficiently is not open to dispute. It is not a matter of finding the 
present practices wanting by some ideal standard. The comparison 
with prewar operations is clear enough. The Railway Executive esti- 
mates that in themselves increases in wage-rates and changes in work- 
ing conditions would have increased the total cost of wages for 
footplate and engine shed staff to 205 per cent of the cost in 1938 ; 
but the actual bill is 216 per cent of that in 1938. It is a pity that 
the Court of Inquiry did not point out the implication of these figures 
more clearly. What they mean is that the real services performed by 
this section of railway workers are—quite apart from the reduction in 
the length of their working week—5 per cent smaller per hour than 
those rendered before the war. This is the consequence, chiefly, of 
the inflexibility now insisted on in the arrangement of turns of duty. 
It is an inflexibility quite inconsistent with the standard of living that 
the railway workers very properly expect from their employment and 
that everyone wants them to have—if only they will themselves permit 

The improvements in working methods for which the Railway 
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Executive is pressing are modest. The wonder must be 
simply that the Executive has been so timid as to operate 
without them for so long, and there ought to be no 
question of compromise now that the issue has been 
brought to this stage. 


An increase in wages and an improvement in efficiency 
must go together. This is the principle to be insisted 
on. It cannot mean in practice that the two are precisely 
related—that the increase in wages can be no bigger than 
the savings in railway costs achieved by changing 
methods of work. Realistically, it has to be expected 
that the net result will be to raise costs. The second 
principle is that if this happens the solution must not 
in any circumstances be found by any sort of state sub- 
sidy for the railways. It is now being suggested that the 
Transport Commission should be freed for a limited 
period—say, five years—from the obligation to pay its 
way. It would have so long to set its house in order. 

Such schemes always have a certain specious reason- 
ableness and their real effect is almost invariable ; it is 
to ensure that the house never will be put in order. No 
doubt occasional exceptions to this rule—cases where a 
subsidy serves its purpose and is afterwards abandoned— 
can be found. No one can seriously suppose that the 
railways would be such an exception. The psychological 
resistances to the improvement of efficiency on the rail- 
ways are too strong for even the most courageous 
management (which the Railway Executive is not 
in a position to be) to tackle them firmly unless 
it must. Any subsidy would quite certainly reduce 
correspondingly the effort put into attempts to 
lower railway costs. It would be a direct bolstering- 
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up of inefficiency at the expense of the taxpayer 
To permit it in one case would to open the 
door wide to the entirely indefensible principle that the 
workers in a nationalised industry are entitled to establish 
as a prior charge on the community their claim to , 
standard of living in line with that of comparable groups 
of workers in other, but more ient, industries, 4 
Government retaining some faith in nationalisation is the 
last that should be prepared to consider so disruptive and 
discrediting a principle. A further rise in railway Charges 
would have ill-effects, both for the railways themselves 
and for the economy as a whole, too obvious to require 
emphasis. But if it is the only alternative it is far prefer- 
able to a subsidy. 


No settlement of the railway dispute will be satisfac. 
tory unless it is based firmly on these two principles. An 
increase in wages must be directly: tied to an improve- 
ment in working methods on the railways, and there must 
be no subsidy. No one who reflects for a minute will 
take lightly the prospect of a railway stoppage at the 
present moment. But to surrender either or both of these 
principles would in the long run (and not the very long 
run either) do very much more damage to the country. 
To say a final goodbye to efficiency in transport would 
do more than any other single thing could to make Britain 
an inefficient country—and that means a poor country 
for all its inhabitants. To make the basic industries pen- 
sioners of the state would corrupt the whole economy. 
Whatever happens in the next few days this is the test 
by which it should be judged—not by whether or not a 
stoppage on the railways 1s averted, but by the degree 
to which these cardinal principles are upheld. 


Towards a Japanese Peace Treaty 


Aft ER a long period of vague discussion and specu- 
lation about a Japanese peace treaty, the journey 
of Mr John Foster Dulles, as Mr Truman’s personal 
representative, first to Japan and then to Australia and 
New Zealand has brought the matter close to the stage 
of actual negotiation. Mr Dulles appears to have made 
good progress, both in his talks with Mr Yoshida, the 
Japanese Prime Minister, and in his conversations in 
Canberra, which were directed to achieving a closer co- 
ordination between the policies of the United States and 
of the two Dominions towards Japan than has existed 
hitherto. A statement issued after the Canberra discus- 
sions declared that the three nations were agreed on the 
desirability of bringing Japan into the United Nations, 
the importance of not allowing Japan to become a 
vacuum, which “ might be filled by unfriendly forces,” 
and the need for preventing any resurgence of Japanese 
_ militarism. 

There are, however, certain difficulties ahead on the 
way to a peace treaty with Japan. The problem of 
Japan differs from that of Germany above all in the 
fact that what is being proposed for Japan is a peace 
treaty and not an arrangement of the kind which the 
western powers have in view for conclusion with the 
West German Government. Because of the division of 
Germany and the non-existence of a single government 
representing the whole of the nation, there is at present 
no question of a formal peace treaty with Germany. 
Japan, on the other hand, has a unified state administra- 
tion, and it is claimed by the Japanese and admitted in 


Washington and London, that the time is now ripe for 2 
formal peace treaty. This at once raises the question 
whether to go ahead with the negotiation of peace treaties 
between Tokyo and the non-Communist ex-allies of the 
Pacific war or whether to strive to bring Russia and China 
into a joint treaty at the cost of major concessions on 
vital matters. 

To some extent, indeed, the absence of zonal occupa 
tion divisions has simplified the problem. As Russia 
has never occupied any part of Japan, there is no Pieck- 
Ulbricht-Grotewohl puppet regime on Japanese soil 
claiming to be the one legitimate government of the 
country, no opportunity for Communist sponsorship of 
nationalist propaganda against “ partition,” and no threat 
of civil war from Communist armed forces already org 
os as state police. With the senanchy sarviving - 
still sustained by a st popular loyalty, and wi 
parliament and cabinet which have emerged from free 
democratic elections, Japan has a political order which 
may be reckoned fairly stable unless confronted either 
with an acute economic crisis or with aggressive inter 
ference from outside. It is with these possibilities rather 
than any prospect of civil war in Japan that the western 
powers have to reckon in framing their policies for 2 
peace treaty. 

Strategically also, Japan confronts the west with a 
far less formidable defence problem than Germany: 
Being entirely insular, it cannot be directly invaded over 
land by the military forces of the Soviet bloc, as West 
Germany can. In Japan it would not be necessary '° 
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provide an initial rush of armoured divisions 
across a land frontier. Naval and air forces to defeat 
an attempt at invasion can be more easily provided by 
the western powers land armies. On the 
other hand, the defending naval and air forces would 
have to possess suitable bases defended by ground troops 
against sudden seizure, and there would have to be sub- 
stantial military forces for dealing with enemy units 
which might get through the sea-air screen and be rein- 
forced by fifth-column guerilla elements within Japan 
itself, For the United States to provide all the forces 
required for the defence of Japan in future would be to 
impose a severe strain on American military capacity 
at a time when priority has to be given to the strengthen- 
ing of Atlantic Pact forces in Europe, and the burden 
on America would be all the heavier in that there are no 

ners close at hand to share it. Inevitably, therefore, 
the American military authorities want some contribution 
to the defence of Japan from the Japanese themselves. 


* 


Already a beginning has been made, without directly 
raising the question of Japanese rearmament, by the 
enlistment of a National Police Reserve, 75,000 strong, 
armed with light weapons. In authorising the creation 
of this force General MacArthur took a leaf out of the 
Soviet book, for it corresponds, not to the proposed 
West German army, but to the East German Bereit- 
schaften, and is not formally classified as military. Regu- 
lar military or naval forces are forbidden by Japan’s own 
postwar constitution, which was adopted under pressure 
from General MacArthur’s Headquarters at a time when 
it had not yet occurred to anyone that Japanese soldiers 
might be needed. But the defence units required could 
probably be obtained simply by expanding the Police 
Reserve and providing it with heavier weapons. 

In the publicity given to Mr Dulles and his proposals 
in Japan it is noticeable that the emphasis has been laid 
not on Japanese rearmament, but on the protection which 
America is prepared to give Japan if it is willing to 
co-operate politically. ere can be little doubt that 
this emphasis is primarily for the benefit of Japanese 
public opinion and reflects the rather disconcerting 
experience which American policy has had over German 
tearmament. It was too easily assumed in Washington 
that West Germany would be eager to have an army 
of its own if permitted to do so, and it was something 
of a shock to find that the Germans appeared to regard 
it as a favour on their part for which America and Britain 
must be prepared to pay a stiff price. Learning from 
this experience, Mr es seems to have been anxious 
to avoid giving the impression in Tokyo that America 
is in desperate need of a Japanese army ; he has rather 
taken the line that he is offering the Japanese an excel- 
lent bargain of American protection at trifling cost. 


This is certainly good tactics, for there appears to be 
even less enthusiasm for rearmament in Japan than there 
is in Germany. Financial and business circles generally 
take the view that serious rearmament would impose an 
intolerable burden on Japan’s slowly reviving economy, 
unless it were to be wholly financed by America—which 
would involve a greater degree of dependence than 
Patriotic Japanese wish to see after a peace treaty is 
concluded. Further, Japanese democrats are very ner- 
Vous lest any revival of the Japanese army may bring 
back the old militarist interference in politics and, per- 
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haps, lead to a dictatorship. Finally, there is a wide 
vogue of “ neutralism ” in Ja which takes the form 
of a belief that Japan should remain as passive and 
detached as possible in the present world conflict and 
avoid definite commitment to one side. The Socialists, 
who are now in parliamentary opposition, reject both the 
rearmament of Japan and the retention of American 
bases in the country ; they are apparently prepared to 
leave Japan absolutely defenceless. This attitude may be 
partly due to the influence of fellow-travellers in the 
Socialist party, and partly to the expectation that the 
party is not in any case likely in the near future to be 
In a position to carry out the principles it professes ; 
in the main, however, it reflects a mood of pure pacifism 
which the American occupation authorities only three 
years ago were doing their best to encourage. 


* 


The care which Mr Dulles has been taking to walk 
softly in Tokyo has had the additional advantage that he 
has avoided stimulating the alarm which is caused in 
Australia by any talk of Japanese rearmament. His visit 
to Canberra was, no doubt, largely for the purpose of 
allaying suspicions that policy-makers in Washington 
may be planning to let loose the djinn of Japanese aggres- 
sion from the bottle in which four years of war in the 
Pacific so recently confined it. Australia in relation to 
Japanese rearmament plays much the same role as France 
in relation to Germany, and in return for any scheme 
for giving Japan a capacity for self-defence is likely to 
press for concrete American commitments for Australian 
security. 


Australia and New Zealand have, however, agreed that 
Japan must not become a power vacuum. They are also 
reported to have agreed that some form of Japanese re- 
armament may become necessary in addition to the 
retention of American bases in or near Japan. As these 
questions now come to a head, there are three things 
which must be assured before the proposed treaty can 
be made a reality. First, it would now be wrong to 
stick rigidly to the principle that Japan must not in any 
way rearm ; before the last war the Japanese had to stock- 
pile both steel and oil, and there is at present no possi- 
bility either of their doing this again without being clearly 
observed, or indeed of their being able to recreate 
armed forces of any menacing size—particularly a navy— 
for several years. In other words, rearmament can be 
controlled if there is the will to do so. Secondly, it 
would be dangerous to hold up a treaty any longer 
because Russian and Chinese agreement cannot 
be obtained to its terms ; the Russians will certainly be 
given a chance to adhere, and so should the Chinese, 
but the British would make a serious mistake to press 
for more than this. Events must move forward without 
the participation of either of these Communist powers 
should that be their own choice. Thirdly—but perhaps 
most important of all—the time has come for Washington 
to give Australia and New Zealand publicly some form 
of definite security guarantee. The integrity of both 
territories is a vital American interest, and indeed is well 
recognised to be. But nothing has ever been said in 
public to this effect—as, for instance, it has about the 
security of the Philippines. Without this Washington 
can hardly expect to secure the necessary support and 
unhesitating co-operation of Australia and New Zealand 
for the vital steps now proposed in regard to Japan. 
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[= expanded defence programme of £4,700 million 
has now been discussed for almost a month. It 
has commanded an encouraging, and perhaps surprising, 
measure of support. The bill has this time been pre- 
sented with some bluntness: the Government has at last 
emphasised that adequate rearmament will cut into 
present living standards. And the opponents of rearma- 
ment are no more numerous as a result. They are still 
confined to the same narrow fringe of the extreme Left 
that has been criticising defence policy for longer than 
the British Government has been discharging its commit- 
ments with the United Nations in Korea. Everyone 
else is prepared to accept the heavy burden of the new 
programme as about the right thing for this country to 
undertake. The proper scale of the defence effort is 
agreed. This is a fact of first political importance. It 
provides the psychological basis from which a govern- 
ment possessing no more than normal powers of political 
leadership can go forward with a realistic economic 
policy for defence. 


Whether the Government in fact possesses even such 
powers of leadership is still open to doubt. The Budget 
will show. In last week’s debate the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sketched the economic problem of defence 
competently, clearly and sensibly. He reached with 
conviction the orthodox conclusion that there must be 
“a strict fiscal and monetary policy to restrain civilian 
expenditure.” This is common ground. The practical 
question is how Mr Gaitskell—carrying the Cabinet 
with him—will interpret the necessities of restraint. By 
how much must consumption be cut ? This is the 
crucial act of “ planning” for 1951: the writers of the 
Economic Survey will be able to do little more than 
assemble some of the data on which the decision has to 
be based. Though the practical complications and 
uncertainties are baffling, what is involved is essentially 
a very simple sum about real resources. It has two 
elements. On the one hand, there is the rate at which 
defence can be expected to make increased calls on the 
country’s resources of men, machines and materials ; on 
the other hand, there is the increase, if any, that can be 
expected in the resources available for use at home. 
The difference between the two measures the real burden 
that rearmament will impose on the British people. 


x 


' The arithmetic of the various adjustments that re- 
armament will impose on the statistics of the national 
income is worked out in some detail in an article on 
page 444. For the layman in these matters it is the 
result that is of concern, and that can be summarised by 
saying that, in the financial year that begins on April 1st 
next, defence will absorb a total of real resources amount- 
ing, at the present level of prices, to £500 to £550 million 
more than in the current year. By the year 1953-54 the 
increase will be as much again above the datum line, 
even on the surprisingly moderate estimates of the growth 
of the programme that are now put forward. The 
economic problem of defence is to provide an extra £500 
million or more of real rescurces—men, materials and 
machinery—for defence in the coming year and an extra 
£1,000 to £1,200 million in 1953-54. These two figures, 
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The Measure of the Burden 


in the roughest proportions, represent about 5 per cent 
and 10 per cent of the present output of the country. 

There are only two ways in which a larger slice of 
the cake of national output can be provided for defence. 
The first is by producing a larger cake. The second js 
by reducing the other slices. As an introduction to the 
problem of the next few years, it may be instructive to 
recall how the very much larger problem of the war 
years was solved in this country. The cost of the war— 
that is, the excess of defence expenditure in the six years 
1939-45 over the pre-war level—was met in roughly the 
following proportions * :— 


By larger output ... pas -+» 40 per cent 
By foreign trade (ic., by not 
paying currently for imports)... 184 ,, 
By reduced Government non-war 
expenditure... oh ae he 
By reduced domestic capital 
expenditure... aes a a 
By reduced consumptio ma .20  » 
a 


Virtually the whole of economic policy in the next few 
years consists of the two questions, first, at what distribu- 
tion between these elements is it right and possible to 
aim, and, secondly, by what methods shall the object 
be pursued. 


Under the head of larger cake, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last week estimated that there would be an 
increase in industrial productivity of 4 per cent next year. 
This would provide about £250 million of resources, 
or nearly half the total needed. This is an optimistic 
figure. It is true that industrial productivity has been 
increasing even more rapidly than this in recent years. 
But these large increases have been due, more than to 
anything else, to the much more normal flow of materials 
and of work in progress. If now many key materials 
are going to be scarce and the pattern of production is to 
be disturbed—without the war-time willingness to work 
long hours and endure unfavourable conditions of work— 
then there must be a slowing down in productivity. Mr 
Gaitskell’s 4 per cent is an optimistic figure for next year, 
and it is out of the question that there should be a 12 pet 
cent increase by 1954. If we say that half of what 1s 
required, either in the next twelve months or throughout 
the whole three years of the programme, can come by 
way of a larger national cake, that goes fully as far as, 
and perhaps much further than, reasonable optimism 
ought to allow itself, 


It was possible during the war to add considerably t0 
the size of the British war effort by foreign trade—either 
by running down existing capital or by running up n¢w 
debts. In the next few years, very littie of either will be 
possible—and none at all of either will be desirable. 
The Chancellor’s realistic tion is that foreign 
trade will, on balance, neither help to meet the burden 
of defence nor add to it. This judgment applies 
to the next twelve months. But it can stand for the 
whole three years. Certainly it would take either 
incredibly good fortune (in the form of a sharp favour- 
able turn in the terms of trade) or incredibly improvident 











* See The Economist, April 13, 1946. 
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policy for foreign trade to provide any substantial help ; 
that it should impose an additional burden is perhaps 
more likely. 

Fully half, and perhaps more, of the addition to the 
defence slice will therefore have to be cut off the other 
three slices—the resources absorbed in the non-defence 
activities of the Government, the civil capital expenditure 
of the community and the consumption of the people. 
The amount of resources involved is £250 to £300 
million this next year, rising to {500 or {600 million or 
even more in 1953-54. 

There is no sign that the Government proposes to 
reduce its own claims upon the national resources, even 
apart from defence. There is, indeed, little enough sign 
of any serious attempt to cut financial expenditure, and if 
there were, the axe would fall on such items as subsidies, 
which are transfer payments. The rule-of-thumb test is 
whether the Government or the local authorities propose 
to dismiss any of their employees, and any politician can 
supply the answer. 


Nor is there to be a frontal attack on investment. 
There will be some tightening up of controls and it is 
expected that some investment projects will be delayed, 
postponed or frustrated by shortage of materials and 
difficulties in getting delivery of machinery. The result- 
ing economy in the use of resources might be between 
{100 and £150 million. If a larger contribution is to 
be found from this source in 1953-54 it can only be at 
the expense of housing—and that, again, is a question to 
which all politicians would at the moment give the same 
answer. 

* 


The rest will have to come out of the consumption of 
the people. The magnitude of the required cut in the 
resources consumed is of the order of £150 million in the 
next year and might be double—or perhaps much more, 
depending in the main on productivty and on the fate 
of the housing programme—in two years’ time. (Of the 
flow of resources now going into consumption, £150 
million represents about 2 per cent.) The cut will have 
to be imposed either by reducing money incomes (which 
is politically impossible) or by a great increase in 
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voluntary savings (which seems unlikely) or by rising 
prices (that 4s, prices rising faster than incomes) or by 
higher taxation. But there is a complication here. The 
reduction needed is a reduction below the present level, 
and if the total national output is to go up, then the 
people will have larger incomes than they have now, 
part of which they will, in the absence of counter- 
measures, try to spend. If Mr Gaitskell wanted to reduce 
consumption by £150 million worth of resources, and if 
he wanted to do the job entirely by taxation, he might 
have to take something like £275 million a year more 
out of the pockets of the people than the present level 
of taxation would do. 


To mention such a figure is to suggest how little 
chance there is of such drastic assault upon the problem 
in April’s Budget. Mr Gaitskell sounds as if he means 
to be courageous—but not as courageous as all that. 
There are, in fact, a number of expedients ready to his 
hand that would enable him to balance the books with 
a much smaller total of taxation this year. But ever 
looming up on the horizon is the problem of 1953-54. 
There are no expedients strong enough to shrink that 
problem to manageable proportions. If the rearmament 
programme does not cost more than is now estimated, if 
investment can be cut without permanent damage to the 
national efficiency, if the abnormally rapid increase of 
productivity of the last four years can be kept up—even 
if all these favourable assumptions come true, there is 
still a very direct and considerable cut in the standard 
of living of the people to be made before 1954. 


It is as well that minds should be clear about the 
magnitude of the burdens. But there is another aspect 
of the matter to which minds are only just beginning to 
turn. The burden is smaller than in wartime ; but it 
may well be more permanent. It is not two but three 
permanent prior charges that the community is imposing 
upon its annual resources: a formidable apparatus of 
government, a comprehensive programme of welfare, 
and a panoply of arms. It is doing this, not for a few 
years’ emergency, in which all manner of means can be 
excused by the end they serve, but for a generation. How, 
in such circumstances, can society best ensure that it 
remains both efficient and free ? That will take much 
thought, and a long time, to answer. 


Recognising Italy 


[Ast week’s meeting at Santa Margherita between 
the French and Italian Prime Ministers directs fresh 
attention to the importance of Italy. How great this is 
can perhaps best be appreciated by examining the 
Opposite to the truth rather than by looking straight at 
the facts. If, for instance, the Italian Communist party 
were now in power in Rome, if Signor Togliatti and his 
finty henchmen, Secchia and Longo, now occupied the 
Vimninale instead of Signor De Gasperi and his Christian 

mocrat, Socialist and Republican Ministers, the 
Adantic Pact powers would have a very serious strategic 
me olitions problem on their hands in the Mediter- 

n. 

Happily, history has not in fact taken such an ugly 
wist, and there is every hope that the crucial verdict of 
the Italian elections of April, 1948, will never now be 
reversed. The Communists of France and Italy were 
defeated in their bids for power during 1947 and 1948, 


and neither country has so far looked back from the sharp 
improvement in its political stability and economic 
strength which began in that period. But it should never 
be forgotten that, in Italy at any rate, the price of security 
is constant and vigorous leadership. And while Italians 
already owe a great deal to the political skill of their 
Prime Minister, Signor De Gasperi, so does the rest of 
the western world. As a corollary, both inside and out- 
side Italy, the defenders of freedom still need to do all 
in their power to support and sustain the present demo- 
cratic government in Rome. 

The success which Signor De Gasperi has achieved in 
reconstructing his country from the ashes of the war 
begins to bear some comparison with the achievements of 
the founders of modern Italy. Signor De Gasperi is a 
different stamp of man from Count Cavour, but, as with 
Cavour a century ago, an understanding of the part De 
Gasperi has played is essential to assessing the develop- 
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ment of the present strengths and weaknesses of the 
Italian republic. In 1851 Cavour began the last and 
most important decade of his life in which, as Prime 
Minister of Piedmont except for two short periods, he 
so manceuvred events both at home and abroad that the 
union of Italy gradually became inevitable. In 1951 
Signor De Gasperi finds himself in his sixth continuous 
year as Prime Minister of a united Italy and leading 


.. the sixth government over which he has presided since 


he first came to power in December, 1945. During this 
time Italy’s relative progress has been, as the head of the 
ECA Mission to Rome said last month, “ beyond the 
dreams of even the most optimistic of its planners.” 


On the other hand, it is true that the Prime Minister 
remains no more than a symbol of the continuity of this 
recovery rather than its actual architect in every joint and 
outline. He himself is a politician rather than an 
economist, and his government’s achievements have been 
negative rather than positive. He has certainly held the 
fort, given Italy internal security and a stable administra- 
tion, and at least made a start in tackling some of the 
desperately needed reforms. But no one could pretend 
that Rome has more than scratched the surface of what 
needs doing to bring social justice and even a modest 
degree of economic equality into the lives of the Italian 
people. From the point of view of long-term economic 
policy, Signor De Gasperi’s contribution—dictated 
admittedly by the uneasy balance of political forces in 
the government—has been no more than to evade the 
ultimate choice between individualism and collectivism. 
The Prime Minister has played, in fact, the role of an 
admirable chairman, and if he had failed to do so Italy 
would almost certainly be in a more difficult position than 
it is today. This is not statesmanship so much as an 
admirable example of the politician’s art. 


ae 


Perhaps Signor De Gasperi’s main claim to a place 
in history is that his qualities have enabled the Italian 
governmental system to survive in its present form. It 
has often been he alone who has kept the unwieldy 
Christian Democrat party together and effectively re- 
sisted political pressures from both left and right. On 
the left, one of Signor De Gasperi’s greatest successes 
was to manceuvre the Communists into resigning from 
his coalition government in 1947, so that they were out 
of the administration when the 1948 elections came 
along. On the right, the small reactionary Liberal party 
resigned from his government last year rather than accept 
its measures for land reform, and the Prime Minister, 
along with Signor Scelba, in charge of home affairs, 
has lately taken up a resolute stand against the unfor- 
tunately growing swing towards such neo-Fascist groups 
as the MSI (Movimento Sociale Italiano). How long 
these pressures can be resisted, however, depends in part 
on the success which the government can achieve in its 
almost desperate struggle with the many-headed hydra 
of Italy’s permanent long-term economic problems, in 
its efforts to bring home to the electorate the real political 
issues of the present day, and in its attempt gradually 
to regain something of Italy’s pre-war international 
standing. 

For behind the imposing brickwork of the new Italian 
democratic structure lie several serious political weak- 
nesses. One, of course, is the deep split right through 
the country created by the very size of the Communist 
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o and a half million members and a voting 
strength considerably above that—and by the Communis 
hold even now on the bigger trade unions. Others are the 
fact that the unity of the multi-coloured Chriss, 
Democrat party is severely strained and that clericalism 
is still so strong. In the long run, anti-Communism jj} 
not be enough to hold together indefinitely men of such 
varying opinions as those to be found among the Christian 
Democrats today. Signor De Gasperi’s occasional hints 
of resignation have so far always brought his pack to 
heel. But he is 69 and one day must be succeeded by 
someone who, even if as competent, energetic and 
courageous as a man like Signor Scelba or Signor 
Gonella, does not have and cannot at once have the kind 
of following and personal prestige which now belong 
to the Prime Minister. 

On the economic front, a remarkable feature of Italy's 
present position is that the country’s gold and dollar 
reserves, standing—so far as the latest figure shows— 
at $567 million, are higher than at any previous time. 
In fact, leaving aside the appalling and ever-present 
dilemma of over-population with limited natural te- 
sources, the short-term trends of the Italian economy 
have not been unfavourable. During the past year the 
foreign trade deficit was considerably reduced, inflation 
was held broadly in check, industrial production rose to 
16 per cent above that of 1938, budget revenue and ex- 
penditure ran very nearly in balance for the first time 
since the war, and the gross national income continued 
to show an increase. On the other hand, immediate and 
serious economic problems are never far below the sur- 
face in Italy, and the present time is no exception. 
Nowhere do politics depend more on economic success 
than in Italy. Today, the De Gasperi government is 
threatened with a renewal of the inflationary spiral, owing 
to the prices of raw material imports and the needs of 
rearmament. There is also a risk that Italian exports, a 
good many of which are classified abroad as inessentials, 
will fail to keep pace with the earnings required to main- 
tain the present volume of imports as world prices rist. 
The government has a bill up its sleeve granting new 
powers to control profits, prices, supplies and wages, but 
this is only sidestepping the basic requirement which 
is, in the long run, to keep prices down by gearing the 
economy to higher scales of production. 


* 


This, then, is the Italy with which the Atlantic powers 
have to deal. It is a country that has very largely te 
covered from the physical and moral ravages of war: 
that, at least for the moment, has attained a fair degree 
of political stability under a system which, in spite of 
the obvious cracks in the structure, is thoroughly demo- 
cratic in character: and that—partly as a result of the 
gift of $2,000 million from the United States during 
the past five years—has made considerable economt 
progress against immense temporary as well as perm 
nent disadvantages. It is, in fact, an Italy which deserves 
to have its problems more generally and publicly app" 
ciated in the western capitals. 

These problems are great. On the home 
front, Signor De Gasperi’s task is to develop and keep 
moving a progressive policy which will tackle Italys 
long-standing social and economic ills. This is 4 P*” 
foundly difficult assignment when his administration * 
based—as it is bound to be based at present—on ® 
much support from right wing elements in the Chrisuan 
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Democrat party. But Italy is still a long way behind 
most other Western European countries in narrowing the 
extreme differences between rich and poor, in removing 
class and sectional differences, and in dissolving its 
hard core of nearly two million permanently unemployed. 
The problems of foreign policy are less acute, though 
they certainly look serious enough in Rome. For the 
Italians, occupying an important position in the ranks 
of the medium powers, feel that they lie on the exposed 
frontiers of the western bloc and that they have run 
genuine risks in joining the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nisation. 

They thus stand committed to all that the western 
powers may do, although they themselves occupy no 
place in the inner hierarchy of the Atlantic Pact. It 
should be remembered that the Italians have no direct 
say, for instance, on the three-power Chiefs of Staff 
Committee in Washington and, unlike the French, no 
special position in the discussions on raw material allo- 
cation. At the same time, their influence in Europe is 
considerable and likely to grow, they have a predominant 
strategic and political position in the Mediterranean, 
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and it is important that their relations with the Jugo- 
slavs across the Adriatic should continue to improve. For 
all these reasons, the interest of the western alliance 
is that positive thought should be given to making Italy’s 
passage in it as smooth as possible. For the first time for 
a long while, units of the British Mediterranean Fleet 
have just been visiting Genoa—second only to Emilia 
as a Communist stronghold. It may be that flag-showing 
naval cruises nowadays make little serious difference to 
the relationships between nations ; but the idea was a 
good one. The people of Italy need to know better 
and to understand the growing strength of that west 
to which their destiny is now bound. Equally, their own 
position and problems need to be known and understood 
and appreciated in the rest of the western world, both 
for the contribution which they themselves can be en- 
couraged to make to the common security, and in order 
that Signor De Gasperi’s government may receive the 
proper credit for his positive foreign policy. This is 
not only his due but will strengthen his hand in the 
ceaseless internal fight against those who take their orders 
from Moscow. 


On the Beat 


RADITIONALLY, a constable patrols his beat at 

two-and-a-half miles an hour. It is a leisurely, almost 
an awe-inspiring pace. He remains on his beat for eight 
hours a day, six days a week, making his “ points ” and 
reporting back to his police station by telephone about 
once an hour. His visible presence is a comfort to the 
law-abiding citizen and a deterrent to the criminal ; little 
should escape his notice during his slow and steady pro- 
gress. For very many years, therefore, it has been held 
that there is no adequate substitute for the constable 
patrolling a beat on foot. 


During the last few years, however, a number of 
drawbacks to the traditional beat system have emerged. 
First, the shortage of policemen since the war has meant 
that in most police districts beats have had to be made 
much larger and they are no longer patrolled as 
thoroughly as before. Secondly, the rapid development 
of police specialists has made the constable in urban 
areas little more than a reporting agency ; the monotony 
of his work has increased and as a result his efficiency 
has tended to decline. Thirdly, the larger beats and the 
long intervals between the constable’s reports to his 
‘tation have meant that he is seldom available for emer- 
gency calls which have had to be handled more and more 
y police cars in wireless touch with headquarters. 

nally, the boundaries of the beats themselves have 
tended to remain fixed for months on end, regardless 
of the fact that the amount of police work that has to 

done in any particular area varies during different 
Periods of the day and different days of the week. 


All these factors together have certainly contributed to 
- Increase in crime since the war. Persons and property 
"e not been adequately protected, and, in spite of the 
rortage of policemen, manpower has been wasted. 
; we the past two or three years, therefore, a number 
: lef constables have broken with tradition and have 
out new methods of policing their boroughs or 
unties. The most revolutionary experiments—and the 


™st successful—have been carried out by the chief 


constables of Aberdeen and Salford. The Salford 
system, which is a development of that used in Aber- 
deen, is being tried out this year in London. It promises 
to become widespread throughout the police forces in 
Britain, and it is undoubtedly the most important innova- 
tion in police methods in recent years. 


The Aberdeen experiment was to abolish fixed beats 
worked by single constables and to substitute much larger 
patrol areas worked by a team of constables under a 
sergeant. Each team was given a police car which the 
sergeant used to move his men from one part of the 
patrol area to another. Patrolling was still carried out 
on foot, but the time which would normally have been 
wasted moving between vulnerable points was much 
reduced and it was much easier to know where individual 
constables were. The car, fitted with wireless, was avail- 
able for emergency calls, and the constables were en- 
couraged to follow up any incidents themselves without 
calling on specialist help except in cases of real diffi- 
culty. The main features of the system were its mobility 
and the fact that constables acted as a team rather than 
as individuals. The results were good ; there was a sub- 
stantial saving in manpower and the efficiency of the 
force, measured by the number of criminals who were 
caught, greatly improved. 


In Salford, the idea of a team of constables operating 
from a police car was retained, but it was linked with 
a novel conception of the beat system. The city was 
split into divisions in the usual manner, but the patrol 
areas in each division were kept flexible. Rough boun- 
daries were laid down for beats during each of the three 
general phases of the city’s activity—working hours, 
entertainment hours, and sleeping hours—so that there 
were enough constables where they were most likely to 
be needed. In effect, the boundaries of beats are changed 
three times a day, but the inspector in charge of each 
division is also given wide powers to change the beats 
even more often if circumstances make it necessary. A 
beat covering dockside streets, for example, would be 
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made much smaller during a dock strike, with its 
abnormal possibilities of trouble, than during normal 
working conditions. 

Each police team in Salford consists of nine constables 
with a sergeant in charge and one police car fitted with 
wireless. No special driver is carried, the constables 
themselves taking it in turn to carry out this duty. Before 
each team starts its tour of duty, which lasts for eight 
hours, the inspector and the sergeant review the work 
that is likely to arise. They take into account the recent 
incidence and locality of crimes and street accidents, 
complaints from the public of general nuisances, pro- 
perty which needs special protectiow, and other matters 
which might require police work. The sergeant then 
draws up a list of “ operations ” for each man. Two or 
three will be detailed for point duty, others will be given 
particular streets to patrol, and one man will probably 
be kept with the sergeant and the driver in the car, which 
will also be used for patrol duties. The whole team is 
told what to look out for and what sort of incidents are 
likely to occur. The car serves the dual purpose of a 
mobile police station and a quick means of moving the 
constables about from one beat to another. The sergeant 
‘knows within narrow limits where his men are, and he 
is able to pick them up and take them to an emergency 
call, say, in a matter of minutes. As in Aberdeen, the 
constables are encouraged to handle as much of the work 
as they can without calling for help, and from time to 
time, for training purposes, a constable is put in charge 
of the team and directs the operations of his colleagues. 


The importance of this method of working the system 
is that, as in the traditional beat system, the constable 
remains individually responsible for a definite area or 
duty. The responsibility does not fall on the team as 
such and the police do not operate in squads. The chief 
difference from former beat systems is that the beat can 
be changed immediately to fit in with any situation. 


The advantages of the Salford system are that it 
retains the benefits of orthodox systems while at the same 
time it meets most of the needs of a modern industrial 
community. The public gets much more rapid attention 
to its calls for police help, and criminals are kept guessing 


NOTES OF 


When Foreign Ministers Meet 


Looking back over the stubborn diplomatic exchanges 
between Moscow and the western capitals of the last four 
months, a significant pattern emerges. At one moment in 
November the Russians had the initiative with their insistence 
that the proposed rearmament of Western Germany must be 
discussed in the Council of Foreign Ministers. At another 
the West regained it by insisting that there were wider 
causes of international tension than disagreement over 
Germany, which could not be properly discussed within the 
limits usually observed in the council’s agenda. When 
Moscow tried to shy away from the proposal of a more 
comprehensive discussion, the West came back with its 
declaration that the high level of armaments in the Soviet 
Union and satellite countries was at the root of most current 
fears. In short, as the discussion by note has shifted away 
from the limited point of Germany to the broader one of 
relative strength in armaments, so the Russians have become 
less eager for an early meeting. 


The question now to be asked is whether we shall see 


this Spring a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
or just a conference of four foreign ministers. The distinc- 
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where the constable’s beat is likely to be. ei 
and premises which in the past could only be cursorily 


examined are now properly supervised. There jg {2, 
more contact with the public whose confidence is bein 
won by the more efficient service it now receives, Ite 
true that the advantages of speed and mobility are also 
obtained by superimposing mobile patrols on orthodox 
beats, but where that is done, the constable on the bez 
tends to be excluded from the more interesting incidents 
in his area. The constable’s local knowledge is not used, 
sometimes to the detriment ofthe people concerned 
and there is, moreover, a waste of manpower which fey 
forces can afford. Under the Salford system, the interes; 
and keenness of the policemen are greatly increased. 
There is no longer the monotony of patrolling the same 
area week after week, waiting for something to tum up. 
The constable gains more experience in a shorter time 
than is possible under orthodox systems, and in Salford 
the improvement in morale has been outstanding. 


The measurable success of the system has also been re- 
markable. In spite of the fact that in Salford the police 
force is 25 per cent under establishment and that crime 
has increased during the postwar years as much as it has 
in other parts of the country, in 1950 more than 60 
per cent of all indictable offences were cleared up. This 
figure compares with an average of 44 per cent for the 
whole of England and Wales for 1949. The uniform 
branch made nearly twice as many arrests as it did in 
1947, before the system was introduced, and the work 
done—that is, according to the number of reports of 
incidents—has increased by nearly 50 per cent. 


There can be little doubt that the general principles 
of the Salford system are better suited for policing urban 
districts under modern conditions than the traditional 
beats. Obviously, the system will have to be modified to 
fit in with the needs of much larger areas such as London. 
The greater density of traffic, the different character and 
habits of the population, and the special duties which are 
imposed on the Metropolitan Police will all have to be 
taken into account. There must be a period of exper'- 
ment first. But of all recent suggestions for improving 
the police service, none holds out better hopes of success. 


THE WEEK 


tion is of some importance ; if there is to be—as the Russians 
wish—a meeting of the council, they will be legally correct 
in insisting that discussion be restricted to matters co 
cerned with the peace settlement and not stretched to include, 
for instance, complaints about Soviet—or American—policy 
in general. If it is to be a coming together of the ministers 
for more general purposes, then the discussion could, ™ 
theory, range far wider; but there is no sign that the 
Russians want this. 


When the deputies meet to discuss the agenda next month 
this is one of the first matters with which they will come © 
grips. Whatever the prospects of their agreeing, it is of 
vital importance that the western deputies should have at the 
back of their minds a clear-cut, y agreed policy fcr 
Germany. For there are signs that Moscow is made uncom 
fortable by all evidence that the initiative is being taken ou 
of its hands. 

* n * 


Stalin Gives the Line 

This discomfiture over western complaints of heavy 
Communist armaments shows itself strongly in Stalin 
interview with Pravda, which made the headlines of 
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the Soviet press last week-end. In answer to the first 
question put to him, Stalin argues at great length that the 
social and economic policy of his government is entirely 
incompatible with the picture of Soviet rearmament drawn 
by Mr Attlee in the House of Commons. The argument 
amounts to saying that a nation cannot simultaneously have 

ns, shoes and hydro-electric stations. In fact it is not 
dificult to understand how the Soviet Union gets all three 
when it is recalled that the pick of its army—twice the size 
of General Eisenhower’s present force—has lived largely on 
the East German economy, and that standards of pay and 
amenity are much lower than in western forces. 


There has been much fussy speculation about the timing 
and significance of this interview. It seems clear that it was 
intended mainly to give the line for two important 
occasions: the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Russian Republics and the meeting of the World Peace 
Council in Berlin. Hence the statement that world war “ at 
least at the present time .... cannot be regarded as 
inevitable,” and the great emphasis on the need for “ the 
peoples to take into their own hands the cause of the pre- 
servation of peace and defend it to the end.” With his 
strategy of all mischief short of war, Stalin naturally regards 
the Party’s subversive peace campaign as “of paramount 
significance.” 

Two other points were noteworthy. First, the suggestion 
that the United Nations’ troops must be defeated in Korea, 
because their men have no faith in the cause for which they 
are fighting. This way of committing the Chinese ally to 
victory is hardly balm for the sore wounds that Peking must 
be feeling. Second, there was a much more detailed and 
angry attack on the United Nations than is usual in Soviet 
statements, without the usual assurance that the Russians 
will go on trying to make it work. Indeed, Uno was said 
to be “taking to the inglorious path of the League of 
Nations” and “ thereby dooms itself to disintegration.” As 
Moscow thas always rejected proposals for revising the 
Charter, it may be considering the idea of boycotting Lake 
Success and using the World Peace Council as its platform 
instead, 

* * * 


Tory Diversions 


The series of Conservative challenges to the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons has ended for the moment. 
Although there was some criticism of Mr Churchill’s decision 
to make defence policy a party issue, most of the Conserva- 
tive back benchers feel that boldness and aggressiveness are 
the best tactics for the moment. Although some of the longer 
headed Conservatives would as soon delay their arrival in 
power until the present wave of industrial unrest has passed, 
the majority are baying for power—or, in other words, con- 
forming to the central meaning of politics. 


Various groupings are discernible within the Conservative 
party, but they are much less clearly defined than those in 
the Labour party—or, for that matter, in the Conservative 
party when it was in power—simply because the Tories are 
iN opposition, Back benchers become much more vocal 
and active in the party councils when there is a chance of 
influencing government policy or securing office. In the 
wartime Parli t, for instance, there was not only the 
Tory Reform Committee, with its liberal tendencies, but 
also the Progress Trust to oppose it by standing firm as the 

hope of the stern unbending Tories.” Both these groups 
tave fallen into obscurity, but their counterparts would 
Minha again if the Tories secured power with a substantial 

rity, 
on ‘none unruffled surface—for the Conserva- 
ca y disciplined and “ secure” party—one 
“an detect at least cite reunion’ of opinion. Setting 
ste such individual diehards as Sir Waldron Smithers and 

t William Darling, there is a distinct right wing group. 
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Sir Herbert Williams, Sir John Mellor, Major Guy Lloyd, 
Mr Kenneth Pickthorn might well emerge as leaders of this 
Old Guard, to whom Mr R. A. Butler and his views are 
anathema. Against them one can set the progressives— 
young men most of whom were trained in the Conservative 
Central Office during the postwar years—Mr Alport, 
Mr Maudling, Mr Orr Ewing, Mr Fort, Mr Ian Mcleod. 
They are the Tory counterpart of the Fabian Society intel- 
lectuals, though not necessarily of the Labour dons. The 
true opposite numbers of the dons are the young executives 
who would almost certainly go straight into junior Ministerial 
posts, and some into senior posts—Brigadier Head, Brigadier 
Low, Mr David Eccles and Mr Birch. They are more 
interested in administration than in the manipulation of men’s 
wills which is so large a part of the day to day work of politics, 
The businessmen on the back benches are themselves worth 
study. The hard-faced man who got into politics as the 
spokesman of big business between the wars is no longer 
a distinctive figure on the Tory benches. Many of the more 
vigorous back benchers who are in business are self-made 
men with relatively small interests—Mr Harris the food 
manufacturer from Croydon, or Mr Marples the builder. 
They are unlikely to gain high office in a Tory Government, 
but would occupy the same kind of positions as the less 
important trade union officials in the present Government. 


There are genuine divisions of emphasis and outlook 
among the Conservative back benchers, but the ground that 
is common to almost all of them is a poor opinion of their own 
front bench, on which only four or five men command real 
respect and confidence. A Tory Government which did not 
draw heavily on the services of new men would find its own 
rank and file extremely critical and restless. 


* * 


Writing Off Groundnuts 


The Government had its narrowest majority for some 
time in Tuesday’s division on the second reading of the 
Overseas Resources Development Bill. The Bill gives effect 
to the decision to write off the £36 million advanced to the 
Overseas Food Corporation for the East African groundnut 
scheme, and transfers responsibility for the corporation from 
the Minister of Food to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. (The Minister of Food will, however, have direct 
responsibility for the Government’s interest in the Queens- 
land-British Food Corporation, which was set up by 
Queensland legislation, as a subsidiary of the Overseas Food 
Corporation, to grow sorghum and raise pigs and cattle in 
Queensland.) 


The Opposition’s amendment to the Bill was to the effect 
that good money should not be thrown after bad in 
Tanganyika until there has been an impartial inquiry and 
reliable estimates have been obtained. The Government’s 
reply was, first, that to abandon the scheme altogether now 
would cost as much as it is planned to spend in the coming 
seven-year experimental period. This argument by no 
means answers the Opposition’s case, since if the scheme 
has eventually to be abandoned, it would be cheaper to do 
it at once than after another £6,000,000 has been spent, 
There is much more substance in the Government’s second 
point—that a fresh inquiry could hardly elicit any more 
reliable estimates than those already put forward on the 
basis of the reports of the two working parties, composed 
partly of independent experts, which visited the groundnut 
areas. Whether crops can be grown profitably in the areas 
that have been cleared at such cost can only be found out 
by experience, and it is this experience which the corpora- 
tion is now buying for a relatively modest £6,000,000, 
Moreover, the fact that the money will in future be pro- 
vided by annual votes will give regular opportunities for 
calling a halt. 


The purpose that an independent inquiry would usefully 
serve isto reconsider the whole question of colonial develop- 
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ment through public corporations. When they were first 
mooted—with, it should be pointed out, 2 Conservative as 
Secretary of State—they were generally regarded as a means 
of providing a useful bridge between the development and 
welfare schemes of the colonial governments and the 
investments of private enterprise. But it is being proved by 
experience that the last thing they should do is to engage in 
activities, particularly agricultural activities, themselves. 
Their real scope has yet to be determined. 


* * x 


Eisenhower’s First Fifteen 


The statements on Atlantic defence that have been made 
in London and Washington during the past ten days have 
made it easier for the public to judge how strong General 
Eisenhower’s forces in Europe will be. Mr Shinwell’s 
announcement during the defence debate last week that the 
British Army of the Rhine would be augmented from three 
to four divisions had been expected. General Marshall’s 
statement to the Senate Armed Forces and Foreign Affairs 
Committees that the American strength in Europe would be 
increased from two to six divisions came as a welcome 
surprise. So much alarm has been expressed in Congress 
over the dispatch to Korea of the cream of the American 
regular units that there has been a hesitation to commit still 
more of them as the central nucleus for the formation of fresh 
divisions. The sending of an extra four American divisions 
at this stage represents a determined effort out of all pro- 
portion to America’s resources of trained manpower ; and it 
should be recognised as such in Europe. 


It seems, therefore, that between thirteen and fifteen 
divisions will be stationed in Germany by an undetermined 
date in the summer. These will consist of the — 
of rather more than five divisions under General Keightley 
in BAOR (four and one-third British divisions with a Dutch, 
a Norwegian and two Belgian brigades), slightly under seven 
divisions in the American zone (six American divisions and 
a Canadian brigade), and three French divisions. These will 
be linked with augmented tactical air forces. Whether the 
whole of this force will be located beyond the Rhine cannot 
for the moment depend solely on tactical considerations ; 
there are questions of accommodation and supply to be 
solved. But in the last few months both the British and 
the American forces have reorganised their grouping and 
supply lines in order to effect the transition from the role 
of occupation to that of an operational force. 


* 


There is no doubt that fifteen divisions, operating as a 
tactical force in Western Germany, could provide a respec- 
table opposition to any attack which the Russians could make 
with the forces they have in Eastern Germany. There is 
much to be done to give such a force the necessary mobility, 
the strengthening of supply bases, the creation of stocks of 
equipment, reorganisation and extension of airfields, the 
strengthening of bridges and so on. But General Eisen- 
hower’s primary task is to press for a rapid build-up of 
divisions behind the tactical force in Germany, in order that 
an attack on Western Europe ceases to be a profitable 
operation of war in the minds of the Russian military 
planners. It would seem unlikely that the British or the 
Americans will be able to supply more than a small share 
of the fifteen or twenty further divisions needed for this 
purpose ; the bulk of them must come from France and the 
Benelux countries. 


* a * 


Stalemate in Korea 


Despite a number of hard-fought local engagements 
the military position in Korea is still one of stalemate—or 
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rather of checkmate. In the west the Chinese retain contro] 
of Seoul and their position there will become stronger when 
the Han river breaks into flood. In the centre the Chines 
having met heavy resistance at Chipyong, attempted i 
outflank the vital road centre at Wonju by an attack to the 
south-east on Chechon which has also been countered. 0p 
the east coast the country is so open that the Chinese cap 
operate only on a very limited scale. On the other hand 
it is clear from the recent remarks of General MacArthy; 
and the reports of observers on the spot that the Eighth 
Army is in no position to muster decisive counter attack 
With the advent of spring, and the flooding of the rivers and 
paddy fields, natural obstacles will begin to tell more agains 
the United Nations forces than against the Chinese. 


It is true that General Ridgway has injected a new spirit 
of confidence and aggressiveness into his troops, and that 
the lesson has been learnt that minor reverses do not necessi- 
tate major withdrawals. Moreover, it is obvious that very 
severe casualties have been inflicted on the front-line strength 
of the Chinese armies. Yet, if the problem of replacements 
is serious for the Chinese, it is equally acute for the 
Americans, who are having to draft reinforcements from 
National Guard and other recently mobilised divisions. 
There is no question of the Eighth Army delivering a knock- 
out blow to the Chinese armies without a substantial increase 
in the number of divisions. At present all that it can do is to 
keep the Chinese in the area of the 38th parallel, inflicting 
the maximum number of casualties in local engagements to 
avert the threat of an overwhelming Chinese attack. 


B x x 


Over the Parallel 


The question of crossing or not crossing the 38th 
parallel in Korea should not be discussed in terms implying 
that the old problem has cropped up in the old form. Much 
that was unclear when General MacArthur made his reckless 
northward dash in October is now clear: Chinese strength 
has been measured, the General has shown signs of greater 
responsibility and moderation, and the methods by which 
United Nations authority and Anglo-American consultation 
are assured have been improved. In short the question can 
be examined coolly. 


Clearly, the 38th parallel itself is not a military defence 
line: it is an artificial and temporary political boundary. 
The line which can be held most surely and with the greatest 
economy of forces lies to the north. Not to advance to this 
line, if opportunity offers, would be foolish. The lesson 
that Communist peasant armies are not invincible must be 
rubbed in for the Party strategists. To cancel out these 
military arguments very strong political arguments would 
be needed. What are they ? 


They are two. An advance northward by General 
Ridgway would stiffen Chinese determination to throw 10 
more and more forces regardless of losses, and so put back 
still further any prospects of negotiation. Secondly, 
would delay any initiative from the side of the United 
Nations to reopen negotiations with Peking. There is stil 
no evidence that the bases for these political arguments y¢t 
exist. It may be that some evidence of Chinese wishes '0 
negotiate on acceptable terms will now be forthcoming; 
and it certainly seems that American public opinion !s 4 
state—soothed by victory and alarmed by casualues— 
allow some new approach to negotiation. 

Meanwhile, the military arguments for a limited advance 
—if it is possible—should prevail ; but it should be made 
absolutely clear by a fresh statement from Uno that there 
will be no more forays towards the Manchurian fronuct. 
American opinion is more and more determined that 1° 
commitment and the objective in Korea must be jimited— 
even curtailed. The diplomatic task is, therefore, to See that 
the Chinese draw the right and not the wrong conclusion 
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from that fact: im short, that Uno will go on with the 
war of attrition until its job has been done properly. 


x x * 


The Defence Estimates 


The defence programme for the coming financial years 
has been most unfortunately presented. The annual State- 
ment on Defence has been dropped for this year and the 
Prime Minister’s speech of January 29th, which was not 
very informative, has been turned into a White Paper. More- 
over, the decision to augment the defence programme which 
was taken in December and worked out in detail by mid- 
January was too much for the estimating departments of 
the service ministries to digest, with the result that the 
estimates as presented relate only to the interim defence 
programme of last autumn, and supplementary estimates of 
some £300 million for the current year will have to follow. 
Finally, there is great variation in the usefulness of the memo- 
randa which the different services present—the Admiralty’s 
being the most, and the War Offfice’s the least, informative. 


With these drawbacks it is possible to gain only a very 
general picture of the relation between defence preparation 
and defence expenditure. As the accompanying table shows, 


TotaL DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 
(ExcLUDING MINISTRY OF SUPPLY VOTE). 
(Thousands) 


eer serena tarreengmen sad 
1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 1951-52* 














| i £ er: | 

Pay, ete., of Regular Forces | 262,497 197,676 186,169 197,505 234,401 
Pay, etc. of Reserves...... 5,265 8,250 14,760 12,523 6,940 
Departmental Overheads. . 16,787 18,391 18,412 24,232 2 
Pay, etc. of Civilians...... 64,124 809 73,971 67,842 75,092 
MowemnettRy . ovis scikcs cena 57,267 41,595 35,802 36,203 36,067 
SEER os occecduachecen 100,994 72,019 73,026 77,287 100,860 
Armaments and Stores.... | 145,015 147,805 202,478 250,109 418,010 
Works (incl, married qtrs.). 57,300 52,924 . 54,523 78,707 
Miscellaneous ........+00 71,510 106,506 40,801 | 39,261 42,062 

WEA <c'scceete eccde 780,759 | 708,776 702,115 759,070 | 1,032,262 

Seas S oe Is scastieeiiiiinssibitiny 
Total Uniformed Manpower | i 
at Jane ......scs.ssscef 2308 | 8 770 | 690 | 940 


*First Estimate. 





the amount of money spent per man in uniform has increased 
enormously during the past five years ; the greatest increase is 
in the amount devoted to armaments, which has tripled over 
this period, and will rise much faster in the next two years. 
By comparison the increased expenditure on service pay, 


against which the Treasury fought. so hard and so long, is 
much less important. 


* & * 


Arms and Clothing 


Even on this provisional basis, there are almost no 
decreases in expenditure under any of the sub-heads. The 
cost of the Ministry of Defence itself has risen from 
£4,000,000 to over £6,000,000, as the result of expenses 
incurred in setting up the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion. The Navy estimates have risen by £75 million to £278 
million. Of this the largest single increase is in the vote for 

matériel ”—that is, the cost of keeping the fleet serviceable 
~and must be y a reflection of the expense of maintain- 
ing ships at fighting strength on the far side of the Pacific. 
There are two fleet carriers and seven light carriers under 
Construction, but only four anti-submarine frigates ; it is to be 
Presumed that an accelerated programme of frigate construc- 
ton, together with a new minesweeping fleet, will form the 
bulk of the Navy’s rearmament. The First Lord’s 


memorandum implies that machinery for these ships rather 
than the hulls is the bottleneck in production. 
The estimated expenditure for the Army is to rise by £100 


million to nearly £419 million. Of this increase, £76 million 
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is attributable to the increased costs of weapons, stores and 
vehicles. The estimate for ammunition is more than doubled, 
and for vehicles is nearly doubled. Mr Strachey’s accom- 
panying memorandum draws attention to the shortage of 
good regular officers. It will obviously be some time before 
regular officers, who left the Army because of the low rates of 
pay between 1946 and 1950, can be induced to return. The 
memorandum also announces tlie sensible decision, long over- 
due, to permit soldiers to engage for 22 years’ service after 
nine years, and to apply to serve beyond that period after 
15 years’ service. 

In the Air estimates the pattern is much the same. The 
total estimates show an increase of £95 million and of this 
£54 million or over 60 per cent is attributable to aircraft and 
stores. There is also a steep rise in the vote for “ works,” 
from £26 million to £37 million, which is the result of re- 
opening and developing air fields. According to the Secre- 
tary of State’s memorandum, the front line strength of day 
fighter squadrons has been doubled during the present year, 
although he does not admit from how small a figure the 
increase derives. Coastal Command is to be strengthened, 
and the rundown of Transport Command, which was last 
year’s concession to economy, is to be halted. One inter- 
esting sidelight is the enormous increase in the cost of 
clothing. The three services will spend an extra {£24 million 
between them on clothing, which suggests how greatly the 
stocks must have been depleted in the past five years, pre- 
sumably for the sake of the utility clothing scheme. As it is, 
some of the new demand for service clothing will have to be 
met by purchases abroad. 


* a4 * 


The “ Civil” Estimates 


At first sight, the vote on account for 1951-52, published 
this week, comes as a surprise, for it shows an increase in 
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the civil estimates of £193 million, compared with 1950-51, 
bringing their total to £2,383 million. In fact, however, 
almost the whole of this increase is accounted for by what 
is really defence expenditure. iture on strategic 
reserves by the Ministry of Food, Ministry of Supply 
and the Board of Trade will amount to £143 million, 
compared with under £13 million in the present year. Nearly 
£17 million of the increase of £52 million in the Ministry 
of Supply’s general estimate is also attributable to the defence 
programme. 

If these amounts, and the increase in the estimate for civil 
defence, are subtracted from the total, the increase in the 
civil estimates proper is only some £40 million, of which 
£11 million is accounted for by a higher vote for Foreign 
Office grants and services. Of much more interest is the 
comparative stability in the estimates for the social services. 
For some of these, notably education and the Exchequer’s 
grants to the national insurance fund, annual increases are at 
present inevitable. The health service has, however, 
apparently achieved financial stability—a matter which is 
discussed more fully in the following note. The increase in 
the Assistance Board’s vote reflects a full year’s payment of 
assistance grants at the higher scales approved last May. It 
is not possible to obtain an exact estimate of the food 
subsidies from the vote on account, but the Ministry of 
Food’s vote rises from £398 million to nearly £405 million, 
while the food production services of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Agriculture for Scotland 
show an estimated fall of nearly £18 million. 


The following table gives some idea of the cost of that 
part of the social services which falls on the Exchequer, 
~ although it should be remembered that in the vote on account 
this cannot always be distinguished from the general depart- 
mental estimates. 








£ million 
1950-51 1951-52 
Ministry of Food (incl. food 
production services) ............... 443.3 432.3 
National Health Service ............ 392.9 398.0 
Education (incl. Grants to Univer- 
sities and for Science and the Arts) 246.8 255.8 
Ministry of National Insurance 
(incl. family allowances) ......... 214.6 219.4 
National Assistance Board ......... 91.3 97.1 
PRIN eS ae as 60.7 60.3 
Child Care (incl. approved schools) 7.8 8.0 
1457.4 1470.9 


The general policy for 1951-52 seems to be one not of 
retrenchment but of stability in non-defence expenditure. 


* x x 


Wot, No Supplementaries ? 


A year ago, the country was presented with an additional 
bill, amounting to nearly £100 million, for the cost of the 
national health service. This year, Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
ceiling on social service expenditure has proved to be more 
firmly fixed. The supplementary estimates issued last week, 
amounting to {13,836,000, are almost entirely accounted for 
by an increase in the Assistance Board’s vote of £7,305,000, 
and by the Treasury’s purchases of the silver recovered from 
the withdrawn silver coinage, which accounts for an extra 
£2,000,000. Additional sums are, it is true, needed to pay 
dentists and chemists in Scotland, but these have been offset 
by savings in other branches of the Scottish health service, 
with the result that the supplementary estimate for the 
health service as a whole is the modest sum of £10, instead 
of {£100 million. 

Yet the stability that has been achieved in the cost of 
the health service this year—and apparently for next year 
as well—should not be taken to mean that its finances are 
now in a healthy state. Apart from the fact that it is im- 
possible to estimate accurately the cost of a service for which 
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the public demand is so unpredictable, the most unsatisfac. 
tory feature of the present system of financing is thar , 


straitjacket is being placed on a service that must be flexible 
to be successful. It is impossible to see how full advantage 
can be taken of the progress in medical science with he 
existing rigid control of hospital budgets and the stric 
limits to expenditure on other branches of the health service 
The only way in which relief for the taxpayer can be recon. 
ciled with the need to improve medical care is by making 
people pay as they use the service. Otherwise, the Govern. 
ment may find itself in the ridiculous position it has go 
into over meat—and drugs like cortisone will have to ‘go 
unused because they would add too much to health service 
costs. 


* * * 


Pre-Crisis in France 


With its debate on electoral reform, which has been 
given priority over infinitely wider economic issues, the 
French parliament has entered a period of what the news- 
papers call “ pre-crisis.” The situation is as usual ticklish and 
the outcome obscure. Apart from the Communists, who cling 
ferociously to the proportional system, all parties desire 
electoral reform. The crucial rift is between the MRP, which 
wants a departmental majority system with one ballot, and 
the other parties which want the same system, but with two 
ballots. If under either system there is no absolute majority 
in a department for a party or association of parties, the seats 
are, as in 1946, to be allotted proportionately to the votes 
cast. 


The burning question is: Will M. Pleven insist on a vote 
of confidence on the two-ballot system? If he does, he will 
fall, for on this issue and this issue alone, the Prime Minister 
will find an absolute majority of MRP and Communists 
against him. In that event, M. Pleven is entitled to ask for a 
dissolution, but may not do so (a dissolution before the end 
of the Assembly’s life would entail the advent of a caretaker 
government with Communist Ministers, which would 
scarcely be palatable to France’s allies). If M. Pleven calls 
for a simple vote the two-ballot system may prevail ; for the 
Council of the Republic will certainly amend the bill, and 
upon its return to the Assembly in several weeks’ time there 
will be an opportunity for a final compromise between the 
two factions in the coalition. 


* 


But what seems most improbable is that France can afford 
to wait six weeks for decisions regarding its economic future. 
This stubborn fact may well indeed dissuade M. Pleven from 
staking his government on a vote of confidence. Here again 
the parties, excepting of course the Communists, are broadly 
agreed with M. Buron, Minister for Economic Affairs, that the 
prices of key products (coal, steel, gas, electricity) must be 
pegged in order to avoid repercussions throughout the whole 
economy. Disagreement ranges over the amount of inflation 
permissible on account of the rise in world commodity prices. 
One optimistic estimate is that the increase in the price of 
coal could be limited to 5 or 6 per cent by subsidies to the 
nationalised industries—coal mines and gas and electricity. 
This measure would entail, it is believed, a transfusion from 
the Exchequer of 60 billion francs. These funds might 
be found half by loans floated by the public utilities them 
selves, and half from consumer taxes on cars, petrol, tobacce 
and other luxuries. M. Faure, Radical Minister of the 
Budget, while declaring himself against subsidies that woul 
increase the existing deficit for 1951, has proposed the 
creation of a price stabilisation fund to be applied to the key 
products. 


_The sole alternative to this policy of controlled inflation 
via key subsidies is, it seems, to allow prices and wages © 
find their level, perhaps 25 per cent hig « than the prese? 
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ones. To go to the polls after such a policy would be tanta- 
mount to mortgaging the governing power of the next parlia- 
ment. In any event some decision must be taken without 
delay. Already steel and iron manufacturers are holding back 
their stocks in anticipation of the government’s raising their 
price. If this goes on production will fall and unemployment 
soon follow. 


* bi x 


Rock of Contention 


It is high time that the Foreign Office began to take 
the question of Heligoland seriously—before there is a 
tragedy or an incident that will have a quite disproportionate 
effect on German relations with the British. ose who 
insist that the RAF cannot practise its bombing anywhere 
else, or that it is unwise to give way to the Germans in angry 
mood, do not seem to realise that they are up against a highly 
organised campaign to squeeze every drop of propaganda 
value out of public feeling over the devastated rock. Now 
the conspirators have publicly declared their intention to 
repeat some time in the next fortnight the Aktion, or foray, 
on to the island that provided a lead story for the 
German press on New Year’s Day. 


A motley group of resisters has gathered under the leader- 
ship of Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein, including repre- 
sentatives of Moral Rearmament, the “Group to Fight 
Inhumanity,” the European Movement, and the powerful 
organisation of those who were driven westward across the 
Oder-Neisse line in 1945 and after. Their arguments in 
favour of allowing fishermen, excursionists from Hamburg, 
tourists and inhabitants to have access to the island are 
of less importance than the fact that this group’s agitation 
is weaving together the nationalism of the eastern refugees, 
the sentimental sympathies of many western Germans and a 
peculiarly German version of the feeling for a united Europe. 
The prince’s slogan is “a free island, in the free Germany 
that is to be, in a united Europe.” In other words the 
harmless are being shepherded into alliance with the harmful 
in an agitation against British authority. It is hardly fair 
to expect these people to understand that there is some 
connection between the security of free Europe and the 
precision of British bombing ; and there is now a real risk 
that somebody will be killed and become a martyr overnight. 


x * * 


Difficult Mood in Madrid 


Although the question of the ambassadors has now been 
settled between Spain and the leading western powers there 
is no lack of difficulties in the way of a genuine rapproche- 
ment. A great deal of water has still to flow down the 
Manzanares before Madrid will regard either London or 
Paris in a benevolent light. In a speech at the turn of the 
year General Franc gave it as his view that 1951 is the 
decisive period in civilisation’s struggle with Soviet 
imperialism. In that he certainly stands in good company. 
But the Spaniards’ reactions to tentative suggestions that 
they should enter into closer and more friendly relations 
with the North Atlantic Treaty powers are apt to be 
deliberately unhelpful, indeed provocative. 

Even in his appointment of an ambassador to London 
General Franco appears to have done his best to twist the 
lion’s tail. After British rejection of Sefior Castiella, a man 
with a notable Falangist record, and after the distinct possi- 
bility that General Franco might have nominated his brother 
Nicolas, he has now sent—in Duke Miguel Primo de Rivera, 
the second son of the famous general who ruled Spain in the 
hinetcen twenties—someone whose sound and uncom- 
Promising Falangist will not smooth his path in 


ndon. In Madrid, too, it is questionable how much the 
tew British ambassador, Sir John Balfour, will be able to 
Contribute to the improvement of relations if—as is rather 
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expected at present—General Franco will receive him when 


he arrives and then not again except on very special occasions, 
This would not be the way to repair broken links. 


In replying at some length to a recent leading article in 
The Economist the Madrid newspaper, Ya, which usually 
reflects Catholic political opinion, made these two points— 
amongst others. First, the western powers now owe Spain 
reparations for the long period of their hostility ; until these 
are made Spain cannot offer them any help or alliance. 
Second, disapproval of the Spanish regime is unwarranted 
interference in other people’s business ; who is asking liberals 
to support a “ totalitarian situation” anyway ? Neither point 
shows a sense of realism. If progress is to be made in the 
rapprochement, which is now in the interests both of Spain 
and of the western powers, two things must be clearly under- 
stood: first, that the west has no need or intention to buy 
Spanish favours ; secondly, that in the democracies Spain’s 
experiences during the last fifteen years have come to stand 
for something which cannot be forgotten overnight. If the 
new relationship is to prosper each side must contribute. 


* * * 


Rabbi and Immigrant 


Whether President Weizmann and the outgoing Prime 
Minister of Israel, Mr Ben Gurion, succeed in their efforts 
to reform the Government or are forced to a general election, 
the basic issue which faces them remains. The present crisis 
concerning religious education is symptomatic of a clash of 
wills which has been occurring for some time (the last 
cabinet crisis turned on the same issue). The trouble is the 
pull between the young worker who wants a bus to go on 
his Friday evening hike and the Rabbi who doesn’t. 


The religious bloc is becoming increasingly defensive and 
strict in face of the opposition of Jews from Western Europe 
who have been brought up with a more liberal attitude 
towards the observances of their faith. In fact, the Israel 
politicians are discovering that to administer a modern state 
which is half-way to being a theocracy is a wellnigh impos- 
sible task. King Ibn Saud nearby still maintains a theocracy 
because his government is entirely autocratic, and it has not 
yet suggested to the Beduin that there is any reason why their 
hands or feet should not be severed as the punishment for 
theft dictated by the Koran. Other more enlightened 
Moslem states have over a period of years gradually dropped 
the more outmoded customs of their faith and adopted liberal 
laws to govern their citizens’ behaviour. But they all still 
have many legal reforms to undertake. Israel may have to 
follow suit and attempt to solve this issue before it has 
absorbed too much of the time and energy needed for 
constructive work. 


* * * 


The Liability of Hospitals 


It is hard to credit that for forty years the Courts have 
been in doubt whether the governing authority of a hospital 
is responsible for the negligence of its staff, and, if so, of 
which sections of the staff. In other fields of activity the 
employer is responsible without question for the acts of his 
servants done in carrying out their duties. Just as the 
London Transport Executive is liable for the results of care- 
lessness on the part of a bus driver, so an accountant is 
liable for the professional carelessness of his clerk. But in 
1909 the Court of Appeal decided that St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, while it was responsible for choosing its professional 
staff with care, was not responsible for the way in which the 
staff discharged its duties. In 1942 the Court of Appeal 
found itself unable to follow that line of thought through 
to its logical end ; it held the Essex County Hospital liable 
for the negligence of a nurse on a hospital staff, but one 
member of the Court would not extend that ruling to a 
surgeon or an anaesthetist on the hospital’s staff. 
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Last week the Court of Appeal went one step further. It 
held the Ministry of Health, as the authority now responsible 
for all hospitals, liable for negligence in a Liverpool hospital. 
If a patient engages his own surgeon, a hospital authority 1s 
not responsible for the negligence of that surgeon, although 
the patient may be in a ward of the hospital and receiving 
nursing care from the authority’s own staff. But, as Lord 
Justice Denning said, where the doctor or surgeon, consultant 
or not, was employed and paid by the hospital authorities 
those authorities were liable for his negligence in treating 
the patient. 


The decision is of considerable practical importance. It is 
often difficult, and sometimes it is impossible, to identify 
what is the particular negligent act which has produced the 
injury or who is the person individually responsible for 
that act. In this last case before the Court of Appeal, the 
patient had an operation to relieve stiffness in two fingers 
of his left hand. When the bandages were removed fourteen 
days later, the whole hand was stiff.. Something had gone 
wrong, but what ? The cause may be one doctors will argue 
over interminably, but it is hardly satisfactory for a patient 
to be told by his legal adviser: “If we can prove the cause 
of the damage was something done by a ward sister, the 
hospital will pay; if it was something done by a theatre 
sister, we cannot succeed.” The common-sense view is that 
a patient entrusts himself to the combined resources of the 
hospital team. If the teamwork is not adequate, then their 
employers should be liable for that failure. That, in short, 
is the view now taken by the Court of Appeal. 


* x * 


The £1,000 House 


The’ architectural competition recently organised by 
The Builder may have an important influence on current 
thought about the cost and size of council houses. The 
competition was for the design of a terrace house to accom- 
modate a family of five at a ceiling cost of £1,000 based 
on prices ruling at January 1, 1951. The winning design 
was for a house of traditional materials costing {950 with 
a superficial floor area of 781 square feet. 


The price is more than 25 per cent below that of the 
average three-bedroomed council house. The floor area is 
also some 2§ per cent smaller, but a mere reduction in size 
would not have reduced costs proportionately. A good part 
of the economy is due to the omission of elaborate fittings, 
the second lavatory, the outhouse and other less necessary 
amenities. The price is very attractive: the reduction in 
size is likely to raise a storm of protests. Yet here is a 
solidly built and constructionally sound house, providing the 
essentials for a good home at a price that the working-class 
family can afford. The total cost of the house with proper 
allowance for land and site preparations is £1,144, which 
gives an economic rent of 19s. 8d. a week, or 11s. 3d. a week 
if the full £22 subsidy is allowed. With rates this would 
mean a gross charge of, say, 25s. a week unsubsidised or 
16s. 6d. a week subsidised. What is more, this is in no 
sense a freak house. Of the 322 entrants to the competition, 
almost all kept within the {1,000 limit and a fair proportion 
produced designs as practicable, cheap and serviceable as 
the winning design. 


This result is a direct challenge to government housing 
policy. Dr Dalton should certainly be willing to try the 
winning house in bricks and mortar. There is already a 
contractor ready to build fifty at £950 apiece. Four houses 
for the price of three should be tempting—and it would 
be interesting to see the response if they were offered at an 
economic rent of 19s. 8d. without subsidy. If, as is very 
probable, there are families—ordinary wage-earning families 
—who would be delighted to rent, at this figure, as many of 
these houses as can be built, what is the justification for the 
subsidy ? 
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Shorter Notes 


The Bill providing for the call-up of Class Z and othe; 
reservists—the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Training) Bi] 
—was published on Wednesday. It follows the lines fore. 
shadowed in Government statements but contains two addj- 
tional provisions of some importance. The procedure to be 
used this year may be repeated in each of the three following 
years by Order in Council, without fresh legislation 
Secondly, considerable penalties (up to 2 years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of £500) may be imposed on anyone who incites 
reservists to evade or fail in their duties ; to possess docy- 
ments having this effect is itself an offence, and rights of 
search by warrant are provided. The provisions are similar 
to those of the Incitement to Disaffection Act, 1934, but the 


penalties are stiffer. 
* 


The text has now been published of the Government’; 
Bill to extend its powers under the Supplies and Services 
Acts. It consists of two clauses: one adds a further string 
of generalities to the already wide array of objects for which 
defence regulations may be kept alive; the other, more 
sober and definite, extends the powers of the Minister of 
Transport to close or divert highways for defence purposes. 
(The second clause contains provisions for public inquiries 
and for compensation.) But it is satisfactory to be able to 
record that the Bill does not seek to change the present 
situation under which these emergency Acts are now 
renewable on an annual basis only. 





Prosperity and Honour 


Such, then, is now the flourishing state of the empire. 
People everywhere fully employed, poor rates decreasing, 
revenue increasing, taxation in progress of reduction, 
military and naval forces to be diminished, and tranquillity 
in every part of the country, particularly in those large 
towns the growth of which has alarmed even some of the 
advocates of Free Trade, are the distinguishing features 
of the times. We have, as the result of Free Trade, 
prosperity at home and honour abroad. England is, as 
formerly, “teaching the nations how to live,” and they 
have no higher ambition, though they mistake the source 
of her greatness, than to follow in her footsteps and be 
prosperous like her. ... Now we may perhaps realise to 
our imagination what would have been the condition of 
England at present had free trade in grain been refused. 
Marriages, those signs of a people prosperous at present, 
and full of hope for the future, calmly pursuing domestic 
happiness, there would have been comparatively few. . . . 
The number of paupers and the amount of poor rates 
would have increased, and having no richer England to 
help us, they would have swallowed up the rent of the 
landowner and the profit of the capitalist. Trade would 
have been paralysed and shipbuilding suspended. As it 
can scarcely be expected that the people of England would 
have patiently suffered starvation, the probability is that 
our great towns would have been foci of sedition and 
insurrection, and many of those whom famine spared 
would have been cut down by the sword. ... For a timely 
rescue from impending disasters, almost unexampled in 
history, the nation has not yet learned to be sufficiently 
grateful to the Great Disposer of all events, and to the 
statesman whom He inspired with wisdom to do, and to 
that portion of the people to whom He gave skill and 
courage to demand the performance of, the right thing 
at the right time. The Corn Law was appropriately 
abolished in an hour of need and peril, and the abolition 
has saved the nation from unspeakable calamities. 


Che Economist 
February 22, 1851 | 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘expert British Craftsmanship.” 
But. . . have you stopped to ask yourself... 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Harry Rolls, general fore- 
man and chief colour-matcher in a 
London paint factory where he has 
worked for 53 years. Machines have 
replaced men on most paint processes, 
but a trained eye and skilled judgment 
will always be in demand for colour 
matching. Paint and Varnish are lead- 
ing items among our list of Exports.* 


But ..does craftsmanship mean only 
hand-craftsmanship? Consider the 
production of the pigments, plasti- 
cizers and other materials which 
are blended into paint. If there 





MONSANTO 
8 Waterloon 


Aaa 
manager 


. Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. Of 
widely varying application, they all conform to the highest 
standards of craftsmanship in chemical 


CHEMICALS 
Place, 


WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 





IT Is PossiBLe to speak on the telephone to a man in New 
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*linstration: Courtesy ty 
Mr.H.W.Rolls and Messrs 
Walter Carson & Sons Ltd. 
Battersea, London, S.Wors 


has not been craftsmanship in their 
production also, then the skill of 
the paint maker and of the painter 
will surely be wasted. And if the 
finished article is to be a master- 
piece must there not be craftsman- 
shipateverystage of its production? 


Monsanto think so and they follow 
this rule in making chemicals for 
a long list of British industries. 
Monsanto plasticizers, preserva- 
tives and basic chemicals play an 
important part in the preparation 
of paints and finishes for goods of 
many kinds, 


manufacture. 
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Home is the sailor... 


John Smith’s peaked cap is on the peg. For four glorious months 
he is home on leave after an arduous two years’ spell of duty in the 
cable ship Norseman. His ship is one of a fleet of eight that patrols 
the seas looking after the submarine cables of Cable & Wireless 





York within 15 minutes of asking for his number. Yet, in 

many Organisations it takes longer than that to locate a man 
somewhere about the premises.’ 

To be able to speak with anyone, no matter where they are 
on the premises, in a matter of seconds, is only one of the 

many facilities available through T.R. Service. 


Internal Telephones, 
Internal Broadcasting, 
Time Recorders, 
installed and main- 

Hon tained under guarantee 
by Telephone Rentals 
Limited - that’s 

is T.R. Service... 

AILS 
5.W.7, os eae OFFICE, oan: nh. Rant HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 


DUBLIN 
SHEP PIE 





SERVICE 


Ls oon - LEEDS . LONDON . MANCHESTER . NEWCASTLE 
: ERSEAS: JOHANNESBURG .CAPE TOWN . PARIS. BRUSSELS 


W-#350 





Ltd, which spread like the tentacles of a beneficent octopus 
throughout the greater part of the globe. 

John Smith’s work in servicing and extending this telegraphic 
system, ensures the maintenance of an efficient long distance 
communications service that British enterprise in the shape of 
Cable & Wireless Ltd offers to the world at large. 


The Cable and Wireless Company owns and operates 
155,000 miles of submarine cable supplemented by an 

cient network of wireless channels. Theirs is the world’s 
biggest communication system with stations im seventy 
five countries, providing an instant, secure and highly 
efficient medium for the passage of Government, Press and 
social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


LIMITED 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.3 
CVS-190 
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Canadian 


; International § 


Trade Fair 
TORONTO 





Only a 





OING TO TORCNTO? 
(; Then fly there by 
Trans-Canada Air 


Lines from London or Prest- 
wick. In less than a day you 
can be in Toronto — joining 
sellers and buyers from all over 
the world. See your Travel 
Agent right away. He will tell 
you about T.C.A.’s “‘on-time’’ 
arrivals — and about luxurious 





day 





by TCA 


Skyliner travel with its friendly 
service and piping-hot meals 
en route. 

Accommodation in Toronto ? 
Having difficulty about hotel 
accommodation? T.C.A. may 
be able to help you. If you give 
your Travel Agent sufficient 
notice, the T.C.A. Visitors’ 
Bureau in Canada will do their 
best to assist. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines. London—27 Pall Mall, S.W.1., 
Tel: WHitehall 0851. Scotland — Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 
Tel; Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Exiensions 268/269. 


Contact your Travel Agent NOW 
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Does he find 


your product hard 
to sell? 


He wants to sell your product but he finds it 
hard to do so when customers ask for competi- 
tive products by name. 

Today, more and more people are brand 
conscious and associate advertised goods with 
quality. 
your product by telling the maximum number 


Help your retailers to sell more of 


of people about it as economically as possible. 


The DAILY MIRROR has the 
largest daily net sale in the 
world 


The DAILY MIRROR has the 
largest inch per thousand rate 
of all national dailies 
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Letters to the Editor 


Fiddling with Federation 


Sir—On August 3rd, 1949, the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, by letter, asked the 
Assembly 

to consider any necessary change in the 

political structure of Europe to achieve 

greater unity between members, and to 
make effective European co-operation. 


The Assembly responded by adopting 
unanimously the resolution that “ the 
aim of the Council of Europe was a poli- 
tical authority with limited functions but 
real powers.” It then proceeded to 
define what the resolution meant, and 
the protocol is the result. Thus, the 
protocol stems from the request made by 
the Committee of Ministers to the 
Assembly to consider necessary changes 
in the political structure Of Europe. 


You suggest that the _ specialised 
authorities “have received little more 
than passing mention.” The protocol 
embodies all the resolutions passed by 
the Assembly on that subject, and, more- 
over, by enlarging the competence of the 
Council by giving it rule-making powers 
and creating a joint executive, the proto- 
col provides the only adequate and 
necessary machinery for the proper 
creation, co-ordination and development 
of the specialised’ authorities. 


You say that in its essentials the 
protocol is federalism not functionalism. 
The former presupposes the creation of 
a political authority; the latter leads to 
it. I think we might bury both phrases. 
The Council of Europe: exists. The 
question we have to consider is whether 
it fully serves the needs of the peoples 
of Europe, or whether it fails to serve 
those needs. And whether its compe- 
tence and its organisation can be im- 
proved. As constituted, the Committee 
of Ministers has really nothing to do, 
except curb the excesses of the Assembly. 
So long as all political and economic 
matters of any importance are under the 
control of other European or Atlantic 
organisations the Council of Europe is 
impotent, and it is doubtful whether the 
Assembly can even serve as a sounding- 
board for Europe. 


The commonsense of the protocol is 
that it does create a political authority; 
makes sense of the Council of Europe; 
and meets the different points of view 
of all its members. The British want 
unity to proceed by co-operation at 
Government level; most of the Europeans 
want a parliament. Under the protocol 
the council becomes a parliament ; its 
Competence is very wide, but before 
it has any legislative or executive 
powers a Bill must be approved by 
the Assembly and the Committee of 
Ministers, the latter voting unanimously. 
All European organisations are merged 
with it; an Executive Council for 
~ Assembly and a Joint Executive 
or the Council as a whole are created, 
° that the foundations are laid for 
- development by agreement of an 
=i European political authority.— 
ours faithfully, R. W. G. MACKAY 

House of Commons 


Greeks at Peace 


Sir,—An article in The Economist of 
February 3rd says that “the high prison 
figure of 25,000 is explained by pro- 
longed detentions for political reasons.” 
The total number of persons now in 
prison in Greece serving sentences after 
trial and conviction does not exceed 
21,000; most of these are cases of 
ordinary crimes of common law. 


As regards internees, the civilian in- 
ternment and re-education camp at 
Makronissos was closed some time ago. 
Since the commencement of the guerilla 
war, 23,471 civilians against whom the 
authorities had very strong evidence that 
they were supporting the rebels, were 
deported to Makronissos; of these 
20,180 were subsequently released after 
a review of their cases. The remaining 
2,800 men and 485 women have been 
adjudged by successive tribunals as 
irreconcilable Communists and as a 
threat to national security. The men 
have been transferred to Aghios Efstra- 
tios and the women to Trikkeri. The 
only internees still at Makronissos are 
200 irreconcilable officers and other 
ranks, and 610 persons awaiting trial or 
appeal. 


Suggestions that consumptives are 
living in the same conditions as healthy 
prisoners are quite untrue. Such allega- 
tions regarding the prison at Yioura, for 
example, were investigated by the 
Research Institute of Chest Diseases, 
which found that the proportion of 
persons with tuberculosis symptoms was 
less than 1 per cent. Full medical 
facilities are of course available in all 
internment camps and cases requiring 
clinical attentica are transferred to the 
Soteria Sanatorium in Athens.—Yours 
faithfully, A. A. PALLIS 

Minister Plenipotentiary 

London, W.2 


A Railway Strike? 


Sir—In your Business Notes of 
February 17th, in reference to the find- 
ings of the Court of Inquiry into the 
railway dispute, you conclude that the 
issue is perfectly clear—that higher 
wages can only be paid if the railways 
are worked more efficiently. 

Broadly speaking, I dc not disagree, 
but when you go on to argue that it is 
reasonable to ask that the cost of iacreas- 
ing wages should be met by putting an 
end to restrictive practices, it is prudent 
to ask what are the restrictive practices 
of which the Railway Executive com- 
plains. 

An extension of lodging turns of duty 
would effect a further use of manpower, 
but at an increased cost on account of 
the mileage rate and lodging allowance. 
Other changes proposed include extended 
rosters of 9 hours or more—usually 
more. Why talk about extended rosters 
when men are already working 9, Io, I1 
and 12 hours per day, when traffic con- 
ditions warrant ? When men object to 


an extended roster it is usually because 
they have performed an effective 8 hours’ 
work and need a hot meal and a rest. 
It is often on these full and exhausting 
duties that the railway official wants to 
tack a bit more, because the man is 
already on the road and relief means 
sending men—usually available—out 
from the depot. Another proposal, the 
reduction of rest time between duties to 
9 hours instead of 12, would again effect 
a greater availability of manpower. 


You will see that the emphasis is all 
the time on the greater availability of 
manpower and has very little to do with 
efficiency. There is, without question, 
considerable waste of manpower on the 
railways through sheer bad organisation. 
What in fact the Railway Executive is 
asking is that the improvements of recent 
years, which have at last given us engine- 
men a minimum of leisure for home life 
and recreation, should be nullified. I use 
the term “ minimum of leisure ” to com- 
pare with the large mass of workers who 
have every week-end free and who have 
the opportunity of following connected 
social and recreational activities. 


The proposal to abolish “ knockers- 
up ”—a custom by no means universal 
and which could be settled by local 
agreement—gives one the impression of 
a desire to “hit the headlines” and 
suggests that the whole batch of the 
Railway Executive proposals is nothing 
more than a counter-attack to the men’s 
claims, and a defence of an outworn 
system of management that is unable to 
adjust itself to modern needs. What is 
perfectly clear is that a worsening of 
conditions will accelerate the already 
considerable flow of first-class drivers 
and firemen from the job, for better pay 
and conditions easily available outside 
the railway service.—Yours faithfully, 

Surrey ENGINE DRIVER 


Housing Figures 


Sir,—I agree with your correspondent 
that national statistics on housing are 
hard to come by. I have, however, made 
some investigations in Northampton that 
may be of interest. 


Population, approximately 100,000 ; 
almost exactly one house to every three 
people, including the latest born baby ; 
over 1,250 houses built since the war, 
and no significant increase in popula- 
tion; 4,700 on the waiting list; 2,700 
families without a separate home ; 5,800 
houses that do not adequately house 
their inhabitants. Each of these last 
three figures is worse than in 1945. In 
spite of 1,250 new houses the housing 
Situation is worse. 


The cause of the trouble is that mal- 
distribution of population amongst exist- 
ing houses is going on faster than the 
building programme. More rooms are 
being emptied and wasted than are being 
built. I believe that there are a number 
of causes. As Mr Bevan observed, 
people can now afford more. Social 
insurance—and in particular national 
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assistance, which pays rent—has enabled 
old people to stay in houses where they 
could not previously have stayed, and 
there are more old people. 


The main cause, however, in my 
opinion, is rent restriction. Occupation 
has become a vested interest which 
nobody will part with if they can help 
it. The price mechanism for distri- 
buting houses has been removed, and 
nothing has been put in its place. 
Tenure has become rigid. The cost of 
repairs has trebled and the landlord can 
get virtually no income profit from his 
houses. His sole interest is to obtain 
vacant possession and take a capital 
profit. He therefore does his best to 
get his house emptied. Sub-tenancies 
and lodgers are discouraged, and altera- 
tions to make the house available for 
more people forbidden. The privately 
owned houses are, therefore, becoming 
progressively more thinly populated. Of 
12,500 houses of this type in Northamp- 
ton, 2,000 are overcrowded and 9,000 
occupied by two people or less. 


I myself believe that the only cure 
for this problem is to give the local 
housing authority management of the 
rent restricted houses in its area. You 
would then get a proper organisation 
for repairs and you could get alterations 


done. You would substitute a manage- . 
ment which desired to get houses filled 
for one which wanted to get them 
emptied. This, I think, is the vital 
point, For instance, in Northampton, 
on the council housing estates, ¢ach 
house accommodates an average of 
nearly five people ; whereas the privately 
owned houses accommodate an average 
of considerably less than three people. 


I do not think any compulsion would 
be necessary. Many people are uncom- 
fortable because they are over-housed, 
and would be only too willing to move 
if one could get away from the present 
rigidity—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons RB. T. PAGET 


Russia’s Agro-Towns 


Sir,—I have seldom read a gloomier 
report than the very interesting article of 
your correspondent on Russia’s agro- 
towns. It seems obvious that the tech- 
nical and labour-saving aspects of the 
amalgamation should bring considerably 
smaller advantage to the Soviet Govern- 
ment than it advertises, because 
reorganisation and the building of the 
new agro-towns will need much addi- 
tional manpower, and the net gain will 
be only the somewhat reduced number of 
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bureaucrats. ‘The redundant farmer yj) 
be far from a satisfactory asset to the 
industry, especially in Russia, where 
technical skill is not one of the bes 
points of labour. The true reason for 
this ghastly idea of depleting the country. 
side and the transfer of the peasant popu- 
lation to agro-towns with “ beautify! 
houses and asphalted streets” seems to 
be that the Russian farmer is stil} jn 
some sort of clandestine opposition. The 
only way to deal with him is to eradicate 
all remains of individualism, to sever aj] 
ties that bind him to his native land, and 
to create in this way a new addition to 
the cruelly artificial society of the 
Marxist state. 


As the free world is unable to fight 
this menace, it should at least retain the 
lesson that the hard core of free mankind 
is the peasant. Everything should be 
done, therefore, to help these true pillars 
of free society. To create by land reform 
as many individual farming units as pos- 
sible is not enough; their economic 
success is just as important. Economic, 
technical and financial aid as well as 
thoughtful agricultural policy should be 
the first aim of all countries, but especi- 
ally of the so-called backward ones.— 
Yours faithfully, C. DE FELLNER 

London, W.2 


Books and Publications 
The Planned Miasma 


Planning in Practice. By Ely Devons. 


This is an important book. It is true 
that the general lessons learned by 
academic economists from their wartime 
experience in government departments 
have by now been pretty fully absorbed 
into current thinking. But what has 
appeared in print has been much less the 
direct analysis of this experience than its 
distillation. The aim—as in Professor 
Robbins’s The Economic Problem in 
Peace and War—has been to restate 
broad principles of economic policy in 
the light of wartime experience. Pro- 
fessor Devons himself made a useful 
contribution to this distilling, in a paper 
on planning in general, as long ago as 
1947. It seems probable, however, 
that the academics would have enforced 
more of the attention that their 
generalisations deserve, particularly from 
the government departments themselves, 
if they had not tended to neglect the 
intervening stage in the argument—the 
study of wartime planning and controls 
in specific cases. Mr Devons has written 
a book sufficiently good to be partial 
compensation for the lack of the many 
parallel studies that ought to have 
appeared by now. It is concerned solely 
with aircraft planning by the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, of which Mr 
Devons had four years’ experience, but 
his sharply drawn analysis of one case 
should help to clarify understanding of 
the way in which planning worked in 
practice for other kinds of production. 

Mr Devons wisely has not tried to 
write a formal study—still less, a history 
—of MAP. His book is a_ personal 
analysis of the Ministry’s planning activi- 


Cambridge University Press, 231 pages. 158. 


ties as they appeared to an economist 
engaged in them and _ intellectually 
anxious to fit them together as a system. 
It is hard to decide how far the 
unorthodox form of the book is a 
success: in effect, its chapters are nine 
essays (the appendix deserves the dignity 
of that title with the other eight) on 
various aspects of aircraft planning. The 
result is certainly to emphasise conclu- 
sions that are reached twice or more 
from different approaches. On the other 
hand, the defect of the method is that 
it involves some compulsory repetition of 
fact and argument; and Mr Devons’s 
defect as a writer is that, in the search 
for clarity, he sometimes runs into volun- 
tary repetitiveness. But this is a small 
weakness ; no one should allow himself 
to be deterred by it, or to be misled into 
thinking that he can get what is impor- 
tant without reading all the “ essays.” 


Many of Mr Devons’s conclusions 
deserve long discussion. What stands 
out, however, is the impression that war- 
time planning was much more inexact 
than is even now realised. Generally 
the planners’ facts were wrong, their 
estimates of cause and effect were crude 
guesses, and their programmes were out 
of date and out of joint even when they 
had been anything but impossible 

targets” from the start. All this has, 
of course, been demonstrated before, 
But it is still not only in local Labour 
Party resolutions that the existence of 
any shortage or waste in a {ree market is 
taken automatically to be something that 
more planning would put right. Mr 
Devons’s great service is to show with 


unusual detail and force what mis- 
allocation and waste of resources is likely 
to occur under planning ; and that 1s 
when total war makes the overriding 
priorities few and obvious. ‘The implica- 
tion is not, of course, that planning much 
like that practised by MAP could be 
avoided in another war; it is most 
definitely that such planning is not to 
be thought of as a main instrument of 
rearmament policy in a situation well 
short of war. 


The Impossible Shaw 


Thirty Years with G. B.S. by Blanche 
Patch. Victor Gollancz, 256 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


In “Thirty Years with G.B.S.” Miss 
Blanche Patch has drawn upon half a 
lifetime spent with one of the liveliest 
personalities of the century to write ont 
of the stuffiest books of the year. It 
would not be a just criticism to state 
that the book simply supports the axiom 
that no man is a hero to his secretary. 
Miss Patch seems to bear no malice 
against Shaw ; in fact, she seems [0 have 
formed no real opinion of him at all. 
Her book clacks on like an office tyPt 
writer, while she waggles her head in 
amazement at goings-on which woul 
never have been tolerated in her fathers 
rectory at Winchelsea. a 

One of Miss Patch’s most irritating 
gambits is her confession on one hand 
that she took no real interest in Shaw of 
his work, and her simultaneous Co 
tence in passing every sort of imagin’™ 
judgment on hi i uding the depth 


is affection is wife. Although the 
bulk of Shaw's work had been ere 
before 1920, she “knew nothing 
writings” when he hired her, 2° 
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interest quickened only slightly over the 
years ; for example, she never listened to 
a complete broadcast of a Shaw play. 
This does not stop her from the smug 
pronouncement that she read “ Jitta’s 
Atonement ” in manuscript and correctly 
predicted that it would be a failure. 
Again, she placidly admits a complete 
disinterest in political affairs ; this does 
not deter her from curling her lip at the 
old man’s panic when he saw his income 
eaten up by the Socialist Government 
which he had helped to bring to power. 


Viewed through the small end of Miss 
Patch’s telescope, Shaw seldom emerges 
as much more than a bearded bundle of 
eccentricities. She may well have 
respected and admired her late employer, 
but “ Thirty Years with G.B.S.”, as she 
has written it, is a mean book about a 
mean man. 


The American Solution 


The World in Crisis. By J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, McGraw-Hill, 429 pages. $4.50. 


This book is an evaluation of the 
political and social movements of the 
first half of this century of the “ common 
man”—who is no longer distrusted as 
the upholder of revolution, but cherished 
as a safeguard against it. The author 
examines the reasons for the passing of 
liberal capitalism, and finds them in the 
application of science to industry ; the 
introduction of mass production methods 
to colonial peoples, which converted 
suppliers of raw materials into competi- 
tors for finished goods ; and the creation 
of national cartels, which nullified free 
enterprise. Abuses of economic despo- 
tism resulted in the rise of socialism, and 
the planned economy of the depression 
and world wars was carried over into 
the welfare state of today. 


Professor Schapiro stresses __—the 
anomaly of an international economy in 
a world of national politics, and poses 
questions which are crucial to the 
Western way of life. Are democracy 
and liberal capitalism indivisible ? Can 
democracy secrete its own antidote to 
ills arising in the body politic? Will 
the wider distribution of wealth result- 
ing from the abandonment of Iaisser 
faire mean greater production ? Greater 
production, obtained by American 
fconomic hegemony and “know-how ” 
is the panacea. He is convinced that if 


all the world enjoyed a standard of 
living comparable to that of the United 
States, our welfare would be accom- 
plished and our iniquity pardoned. 


This useful summary of contem- 
porary affairs suffers from repetition and 
an over-simplification which sometimes 
distorts the author’s conclusions. For 
him, the granting of dominion status to 
India is “the debacle of colonial 
imperialism” due to the economic 
exhaustion of India’s “enemy.” No 
account is taken of the Simon Report, 
the Round Table Conferences, the 
Government of India Act, and other 
landmarks in the evolution of British- 
Indian relations. Nor has he any qualm 
lest the Atlantic Pact, instead of being 
“novel in the history of diplomacy ” 
should prove a new guise for the balance 
of power of the bad old European days, 
when “ because of the military might of 
the Great Powers it became the practice 
for all the other European powers to 
dance to whatever tune the Concert 
played.” 


Professor Schapiro is unhesitatingly 
censorious in pointing out the faults of 
Europe, and lyrically unbashful when 
glorifying the American role in world 
affairs: “The daughter who, in 1776, 
left her mother’s house, slamming the 
door, now returned a friend, rich, 
powerful and generous” ... “the 
dramatic entry of America as champion 
of democracy” ... “the immense pres- 
tige of the greatest power in the 
world.” Phrases like these recur with 
almost mechanical regularity, and one 
feels a nostalgia for the quiet and 
powerful dignity of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech, or Roosevelt’s sober statement of 
the Four Freedoms. 


The strongest part of the book is the 
summing up of the struggle between two 
rival revolutions; one in support of 
world organization based on an inter- 
national bill of rights, and the other on 
totalitarian hegemony over - satellite 
states. The conclusion would make a 
good text for the New Year: 


An old world is dying and a new 
world is struggling to be born. ... It 
is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
for the present generation not to expend 
any effort in defending what is already 
dying. It should, however, exert all 
possible effort to maintain intact those 
values bequeathed by the past that con- 
tinue the “chain of being” of Western 
civilization. 
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The Root of Evil 


The Industrial Development of South 
Wales. By A. H. John, Ph.D. University 
of Wales Press, 12s. 6d. 


Detailed regional studies in the 
history of industrialisation are an in- 
valuable means of testing the generalisa- 
tions of the economic historians. How 
important were the local banks in pro- 
viding industry with capital in the early 
nineteenth century ? How far was the 
movement to the new industrial areas 
a drift by short stages from parish to 
parish and how far was it a more pur- 
poseful long-distance migration? Dr 
John applies these and many other 
questions to the period 1750-1850, the 
era of the dominance of iron in South 
Wales, dealing particularly with prob- 
lems in the financing. of industry, the 
development of a labour force, the 
markets of the coalfield, and the tech- 
niques of production. His analysis is 
no rehash of accepted views and facts 
but is based on extensive documentary 
material hitherto untapped, notably on 
estate records and the papers of such 
magnates as the Crawshays. 


The South Wales coalfield, lacking an 
industrial tradition and a large merchant 
class, was characterised by the immigra- 
tion of enterprise and capital, and the 
merchants of Bristol, “the Welsh 
metropolis,” and London, attracted by 
the appetite for iron of the wars of the 
late eighteenth century, were the first to 
come. The author emphasises that this 
“foreign” enterprise remained largely 
dependent on Welsh labour, even skilled 
workmen being only rarely imported. 
The gap between master and man, 
accentuated by the linguistic difference, 
was thus exceptionally wide, the more so 
as a substantial middle class failed later 
to develop. The essay illuminates par- 
ticularly the methods of countering 
capital shortage on the coalfield, demon- 
strating the degree of importance of loan 
capital, frequently raised on the security 
of a mineral lease. 


201 pages. 


We are continually reminded here of 
the dangers of a too easy exploitation of 
mineral resources; economical, even 
reasonably safe, mining techniques were 
introduced only slowly, while lighter 
industries were stillborn. The reader 
sees developing before his eyes the 
ground of the region’s later economic 
vulnerability. This study in industrial 
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expansion, though marred by careless 
proof-reading, is one which no student 
of the period should miss. 


Mass Produced Man 


By Alexander Clifford. 
280 pages. 128. 6d. 


In this book, Mr Clifford takes a quick 
tour around postwar Europe. He him- 
self knows Europe extremely well, having 
lived and worked all over it as a foreign 
correspondent since the nineteen thirties 
—except when he was a successful war 
correspondent. Mr Clifford is a master 
at his own trade. But it is doubtful 
whether he brings any new message. He 
summarises ably and points a moral in 
a number of pithy passages. But his 
book manages to leave the impression 
that, while it provides an entertaining 
and valuable introduction for those who 
know relatively little or indeed nothing 
about postwar Europe at first hand, it 
does not have a great deal to offer the 
more experienced observer. 


Part One, the first fifty pages, is the 
best of the book. It is the personal story 
of how Mr Clifford and his wife, Jenny 
Nicholson, arrived and established them- 
selves in the Rue de Combray—an excel- 
lent description of the mood and atmos- 
phere of Paris immediately after the war. 
The author calls this section an overture, 
His opera goes on to describe the mass- 
produced man of the present day, a dis- 
tasteful creature who has emerged from 
the war as the new sovereign in con- 
temporary European politics. This man 
is self-satisfied and smug, always blames 
others for his misfortunes, has a distaste 
for work, tends to resort readily to 
violence, pursues ordinariness as a cult 
because he is himself of such poor 
quality, seeks a good life in this world 
rather than the next, and has “a pas- 
sionate interest in the products of the 
civilisation he is taking over, but little 
or none in the principles or mechanics 
of it.” Severe though he is, Mr Clifford 
undoubtedly hits a good many nails on 
the head. He goes on to describe the 
influence of democracy, fascism, com- 
munism, and religion in the world which 
the mass-produced man now inhabits. It 
also includes a round-up of Europe’s 
economy on the lines of a Marshall plan 
report, and descriptions of places such as 
Albania, Italy and Germany, on which 
Mr Clifford has been reporting these last 
few years. 


Enter Citizens. 
Evans Brother». 


History of the Motor 


By L. T. C. Rolt, 
204 pages. 208. 


Horseless Carriage. 
Constable & Co., Ltd. 


The author truly says in his introduc- 
tion that any book which aimed to give a 
complete and detailed history of the road 
revolution occasioned by the coming of 
the horseless carriage would necessarily 
be a weighty tome. It must be admitted 
that Mr Rolt has done his best to pro- 
vide a broad outline of the evolution 
in Britain of the private motor car 
within a brief compass ; as such it may 
appeal to a number of people who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the general 
history and progress of the self-propelled 
vehicle. The reader who hopes to find 
any serious contribution to his know- 
ledge of the origin and development of 
the motor car will, however, be dis- 
appointed at the superficial manner in 
which various important events in the 
history of motoring are treated. 


The author covers a very wide field, 
starting off with a lengthy description of 
the steam carriages which were the 
rather fruitless subject of much experi- 
mentation in the late 18th and early r9th 
centuries. He then proceeds to trace, 
more briefly, the introduction of the 
internal combustion principle on which 
all present-day motor cars operate. The 
book recounts a good deal of already 
published information about the 
development of the motor car through 
the Edwardian era, and also details 
models of the 1920s, of which many 
have vanished from the market. A 
chapter dealing with “The age of mass 
production and monopoly” shows how 
the methods of Henry Ford profoundly 
affected the British automobile industry, 


but the author’s strictures on quantity - 


produced cars are a Kittle alarming. He 
is evidently a believer in the hand crafts- 
manship type of car building, which, of 
course, has produced some excellent re- 
sults: it is difficult, however, to give 
whole-hearted support to his statement, 
that “with the recent death of Ettore 
Bugatti, quality lost its last champion.” 


Racing has a chapter to itself, with, 
naturally, emphasis on the Continental 
car. The author mentions that England 
has been predominant in land speed 
records, but no modern figures are given. 
The absence of accents in the printing 
of the book makes familiar words such 
as “ Mercédés” look strange, while an 
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¢” which has been missed oy; of 
Henry Sturmey’s mame has found its 
way into “ Roots” as applied to Super. 
chargers. 


Perverse Yesterday 


Contemporary Jewry. By Israel Cohen, 
Methuen, 410 pages. 265, 


This book is a painstaking work of 
scissors and paste. Most of the informa. 
tion which it gives is easily accessible— 
the tale of Jewish cultural development, 
of Zionism and the Palestine mandate 
of the dreadful era of Hitler’s persecu. 
tion, and of Jewish services to the allies 
in the war. On the other hand, it omits 
two topics about which all interested 
Gentiles, and many Jews, would like to 
know more. One is the effect of un 
limited immigration upon the living 
standard of Israel. The other is the 
machinery whereby the immense Jewish 
community of the United States annually 
collects and disburses its wonderfully 
generous charity, and the extent to 
which the donors think they should have 
a voice inside Israel. The United Jewish 
Appeal (annually feeding millions of 
dollars into the United Palestine Appeal, 
the United Service for New Americans 
and the Joint Distribution Committee) is 
not even mentioned. Only the last 
mamed gets a passing tribute. Mr. 
Cohen signed his introduction in April, 
1950, by which time much information on 
all these topics was available. Since he 
fails to impart it, he misleads when he 
calls his book “ contemporary.” 


He gives some revealing diagrams and 
Statistics which show how the world’s 
Jewish population has waxed and waned 
in our century and how greatly it has 
shifted in our generation. Over 51 per 
cent now lives in the Americas, and 
eighty-five per cent of American Jewry 
lives in the United States. He also gives 
some little known facts about the “Jewish 
autonomous territory ” of Birobidjan in 
Soviet Asia. His account of the activi- 
ties of Jewish organisations at the 1946 
peace conference, where they wee 
“ careful not to concentrate upon” either 
the Slav bloc or the Western bloc is also 
new and interesting. But the book as 2 
whole is disappointing. It strikes the 
note of a perverse yesterday, and scarcely 
conveys a breath of the zest that inspires 
contemporary Israel. 
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Can you tell me tf any there be 
Who will give to me employ 


For to plough and to sow, to reap and to mow 
And to be a farmer’s boy ? 
The Farmer’s Boy. TRADITIONAL 
| 
| 


THAT FINE OLD SONG was bellowed at Rent Suppers and 
Harvest Homes long before Marshalls of Gainsborough 
were ever heard of, and Marshalls have been going for 
over a century. And in that century Marshalls 
have been largely responsible for changing the 
face of British agriculture. Gone or going are 
Dobbin the Percheron or Blossom the Suffolk 
Punch. We plough, sow, reap, mow, harrow, roll 
and bulldoze by tractor and crawler. The thresher has 
out-moded the flail, and the combine harvester is fast 
displacing the thresher. 

Sentiment bids us sigh for the past, but reason and 
economics make us more than thankful for the products of 
Marshall’s skilled teams of agricultural engineers. Not 
that Marshalls are specialists in agricultural im- 
plements alone. Industry knows well their Fowler 
diesel locomotives wherever, up and down the 
world, there is shunting to be done. Road 
rollers from Gainsborough smooth the roads of 
five continents, Marshall boilers and lofty steel chim- 
neys cluster in the grimy manufacturing belts which are 
the backbone of Britain. 

Again, in Crook, County Durham, the Marshall 
Richards Machine Company continues to meet today’s 
fequirements of producers everywhere for a wide range 
of Wire and Tube Drawing Plant. The Marshall 


Organisation has stamped its name indelibly on the map 
of the world, 





THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Clearing Military Skies 


Washington, D.C. 
HE present preoccupation of the American amateur, who 
has, over the last few decades, taken up, and dropped, 
water-colour painting, psycho-analysis and the Popular Front, 
is with geopolitics. Hardly a day goes by without the pub- 
lication of one or two ponderous articles accompanied by 
large maps on which swirling lines define the extremities 
of the Eurasian land-mass or the defence perimeter of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is essentially amateur geopolitics— 
and its application to military strategy—on which Mr Hoover 
and Senator Taft have been engaged during the past six 
weeks. Both have been addicts for some years and both 
remain unmoved by past failures. 
“We would need five million to 
eight million American boys, in 
addition to the British,’ Mr 
Hoover announced portentously on 
November 19, 1941, “to invade 
Hitler’s Europe. . . . No military 
expert believes we could land such 
an army in Europe.” Undaunted 
by the collapse of this assertion, 
he affirmed, nearly ten years later, 
with equal certainty that “Com- 
munist armies can no more get to 
Washington than any allied armies 
can get to Moscow. ... No re- 
sponsible military man denies these 
two conclusions.” As far as the 
first of them is concerned, it is to 
be hoped that, for once, Mr 
Hoover is right ; as for the second, 
he is certainly irrelevant. 


Nobody has suggested the rais- 
ing of allied armies for such a pur- 
pose, but he made it necessary for 
Senator Lodge to get an assurance 
from General Marshall that “no 
vast American land army,” such as 
would be needed for an offensive, was contemplated. And 
Mr Taft, who thought in March, 1941, that “ war is even 
worse than a German victory,” told General Eisenhower 
recently that he “somewhat exaggerates the danger of an 
unsuccessful war in Europe,” since it does not follow that 
“because of a Russian success on the continent we should 
be cut off from any raw materials, either in the Belgian 
Congo or in Indonesia.” 


The inability of these two once more to spread their 
qualms all over the country, as they did six weeks ago, can 
probably be traced largely to the achievements of General 
Ridgway in Korea. He has done more than stabilise the 
line and seriously hurt the enemy ; he has got the campaign 
back into the pattern of pre-Korean wars and made it com- 
prehensible—and, therefore, less frightening—to the public. 
As long as General MacArthur was uttering his alternating 
cries of triumph and anguish, as long as the communiques 
were being written by advertising copy-writers (“fighters 
roared into the air to resume destructive attacks on Com- 


“Who Does This Eisenhower Think He Is?” 





munist targets ” was a typical example quoted in the Christian 
Science Monitor by Mr Joseph Harsch), there was a general 
feeling of unreality, a sense that, in some unexplained way. 
supernatural powers were aiding and abetting those “ Chinese 
hordes ” to which Tokyo referred with such relish. 

All that has been changed. General Ridgway’s tactics 
(which have been described as “ homicidal rather than 
geographic”) are understandable and deeply Satisfying to 2 
people who have suffered 50,000 casualties in a “ police 
action ” which they undertook from a profound belief in the 
value of collective security. European opinion may have 
grown testy and apprehensive under the unending stream 
of blunders which emerge from Mr Truman’s press confer- 
ences or the more lasting political 
errors into which the opposition 
has led the State Department since 
June 25th. But Europe should not 
allow itself to forget the idealism 
from which sprang the national 
support for the President’s action, 
even though some of its manifeste- 
tions may have been inconvenient 
at times at Lake Success. The 
heavy casualties inflicted on the 
Chinese are some consolation for 
the unexpected failure of right to 
win a clear-cut decision over 
might. 

More credence has been given 
to the news from the battlefield 
since the 8th Army took over the 
writing of communiques, returning 
them to the realm of cold, factual 
statement, and since the Air Force 
gave up counting its efforts to the 
nearest Chinaman killed. The 
method adopted for arriving # 
= these figures—that of counting 
Herblock in the Washington Post bodies against the snow from 

reconnaissance planes—seemed to be one which was unlikely 
to provide an over-estimate. And so it proved. Where the 
retaking of ground has allowed them to be checked, the) 
have been shown to be under-estimates—sometimes, indeed, 
no more than 10 per cent of the real total. But it 1s 20W 
realised that “ more than 300. . .” makes a better aif force 
communique than “306 .. .” and these claims are n0¥ 
being accepted without derision. It is sober men the 
Pentagon, not the publicists in Tokyo, who are now confidest 
that the ratio of Chinese to United Nations casualties s 
the region of 18 to 1. 


There are still plenty of worries about the Korean 
paign, one of the main ones being exactly how and when i 
can be finished. But the attitude towards it in Washingto" 
now more relaxed and attention has been turned t¢ , 
problem of building up American—and Atlantic—2m" 
strength in other parts of the world. General Marshall '0 
the Senate committees last week that it is not a questt? 


today of having large bodies of troops ready to march down 
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to the docks and embark for Europe. Our problem is the 
creation of troops. The limiting factor today, by far the most 
critical factor, is the long time yet required to do this. 


By the beginning of 1953, he confirmed to Senator Lodge, 
the United States would have 18 divisions and 18 combat 
teams—roughly equivalent to 24 divisions in all—which will 
be no more than existed on the day of Pearl Harbour. When 
he was Secretary of State a little more than two years ago, 
he said grimly, there were only 1} divisions in the whole 
continental United States. But he gave the impression that 
he intended the new divisions to be far better trained and 


more battleworthy than those he had available in December, 
: 1941. 

It has never been the intention of the Defence Department 
5 to produce and maintain, let alone send to Europe, a “ vast 
a lind army.” (In attacking such a conception Mr Hoover 
4 was barking up an imaginary tree.) Not even the American 
ce economy could support permanently such an army ; armies 
ne in the United States invariably are expensive—the cost was 
" E recently stated to be $10,000 a year for each man. But a 
m vast air force is a different matter. In a war against Russia, 
of. the American army would not be, certainly during the early 
cal stages, more than a small component of the total Atlantic 
on forces. But the air force which is planned—one of 96 groups 
x2 —is imposing by any standards. Without help, it should be 
not enough to outfight anything the Soviet Union could put into 
sm the sky. And it has been the strategic concept that Atlantic 
nal air power would be able so to harry and confound Russian 
on, armies advancing across Europe and so to smash their lines 
sta- of communication that fifty or sixty divisions on the ground 
ent would be able to contain any offensive which could be 
The mounted after the ordeal by air. 
the 
for * 
t te 


One of the most disturbing lessons of the Chinese attack 
at the end of November appeared at first to be that one man 
with a rifle, and with twelve pounds of rice and three days’ 
fie supply of ammunition on his back, was a match for one fully 
the trained and expensively equipped Western soldier. If this 
had proved to be true, the whole of the planning of the 
Defence Department would have had to be changed. Again 
General Ridgway came to the rescue. He showed that the 
reliance on fire-power on which the Pentagon planners had 
counted was not misplaced. (General Ridgway himself was 
one of the most influential of those planners until he was 
hastily sent to Korea on the death of General Walker.) That 
is not to say that some weaknesses in western methods have 
dot been shown up. American technology is producing 
Weapons which are too complicated. An American weapon 
tas been found to need eight men to operate it while the 
Russian equivalent, undoubtedly inferior but not so inferior 
that it is less than 25 per cent as efficient, only needs two. 
But General Ridgway has demonstrated that there is nothing 
Wrong with the basis of the planning of the last few years and 
there have been, as a result, some sighs of relief. Korea is 
how providing information which is valuable without being 
too disheartening. 
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Giant Money 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


AMERICANS in general regard their giant industries with pride 
even when they break them apart under the hammer of the 
anti-trust law. They recognise that their financial institutions 
are useful, but they are not so likely to admire them. Long 
before the Communists discovered the uses of Wall Street as 
a whipping boy, certain popular newspapers had found it 
profitable to exploit the fear, suspicion and plain dislike with 
which that symbol of the financial community was, and is, 
regarded throughout the country. These national attitudes, 
being deep-seated and complex, do not change easily. They 
have by no means caught up with the shift which, during the 
last decades, has taken place in the comparative size of 
American industry and finance. 


When, in 1930, Mr Gardiner Means and Mr Adolf Berle 
made their important study of the American corporation, 


COMPANIES HAVING Gross ASSETS OF $2 BILLION oR More 


On or about Fanuary 1, 1930 :— $ Million 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.......... 4,228 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co...................... 3,011 
Chase National Bank of New York.................. 2,649 
Penne ROR CO. - cccicssixecctsiiscesadicesi 2,600* 
United States Steel Corp......scssesccccccseccescecsnce 2,286 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America............... 2,267 
New York Central Railroad Co...................... 2,250 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co...................c00006 2,157 
National City Bank of New York..................... 2,206 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York.................. 2,017 

On or about Fanuary 1, 1950 :— 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co.......... 10,775 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co................0+00+5 9,708 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America............... 8,325 


Bank of America National Trust and Savings 


Association (San Francisco)...............eseese00e 6,250 
Equitable Life Assurance Society .................. 5,269 
National City Bank of New York..................... 5,052 
Chase National Bank of New York.................. 4,780 
New York Life Insurance Co..............cceccccseee 4,675 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey..................... 3,816 
CE SIN Ty  ccksiiciicccccccccctsccssocnsses 2,824 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York.................. 2,730 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co.......... 2,696 
CORERE UNOES SOCEL COORD, wc vccncocesccceseascccceess 2,556 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. 

Redes ciscsencsccondsovvasdbsesebesctcicscsdsces 2,553 
First National Bank of Chicago ..................... 2,461 
Manufacturers Trust Co. (New York) ............ 2,452 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co.......... 2,443 
Ponneytvania Ratirodd Gow «.....c0csccc...cccccccesces 2,279 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York......... 2,075 


* Estimated. 


(rnenee rence eseeeneianennaeen ener — 











their list of non-financial companies with gross assets exceed- 
ing $2 billion contained five names—the telephone company, 
three railroads and a steel firm. To these may be added three 
banks and two insurance companies with equivalent assets, 
making ten in all, five of them industrial and five financial. 
By 1950 the list of $2 billion companies had almost doubled 
in size, and shifted notably in balance. Given the productive 
surge which accompanied and followed the war of 1941-45, 
it is not surprising to find nineteen companies where in 1930 
there were ten. But the great growth is reflected not only in 
the productive industries but also in finance. 


The telephone system has more than doubled in size, and 
still heads the list. The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey is now included in the first ten and the General 
Motors Corporation has also been added. In these twenty 
years the US Steel Corporation has dropped from fifth place 
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to thirteenth and all railways have slipped from among the 
first ten; only one of them—the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
is among the nineteen giants. Industry’s score, which was 
five out of ten in 1930, is in 1950 five out of nineteen. The 
other fourteen are financial institutions, handlers of private 
capital. Seven of them are banks (with total gross assets 
of $26 billion) and the other seven are insurance companies 
(with total gross assets worth $35 billion). Accepting gross 
assets as a measure of size and power, it must now be recog- 
nised that 73 per cent of America’s giant private enterprises 
are engaged, not in the making of goods, but in the handling 
of money. 

So concerned has the country been with the increase in 
public capital investment that the implications of this other 
change in private capital have yet to be analysed and under- 
stood. In the light of it, two current developments take 
on added significance. The first is the government’s suit, 
under the anti-trust laws, against the investment bankers. 
The second is the plea of hfe insurance companies 
incorporated in New York State to be allowed to invest their 
funds in a wider variety of securities. 


* 


The suit against the investment bankers which began to 
be tried last November, three years after it was filed, marks 
the first time that the government has attempted to bring 
this financial “ industry ” under the censure of the Sherman 
Act. The defendants are the seventeen leading investment 
banking houses and their trade organisation, the Investment 
Bankers’ Association. Because ten of these houses are 
co-partnerships, all their 132 partners are named in the com- 
plaint. The list reads like a “ Who’s Who” of American 
finance. The government is charging both conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and monopoly. The ground of the 
complaint goes back as far as the handling of the Anglo- 
French loan of 1915 by a syndicate of banking houses, but 
the syndicate method is only one of many points of attack. 
In general, the plaint is that the defending companies con- 
spired to monopolise the handling of security issues, to assign 
them to various firms by agreement instead of through com- 
petition and to prevent the issuer from selling his stock in 
a free market and the investor from purchasing in one ; 
furthermore, it is alleged that they do actually monopolise 
the management of underwritings. The suit, similar to a 
British suit in Chancery, asks not for punishment but for the 
mending of practices alleged to be illegal. 


Students of economic phenomena and development in the 
United States owe a large debt to the device of public hear- 
ings—before committees of Congress, state legislative 
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groups, judges on the bench—and this case promises to agg 
a long and important chapter to the volumes collected earlier 
The government may use testimony presented before the 
Pujo Committee of 1912, the Pecora inquiry of 1932, ang 
the hearings of the Temporary National Economic Committe: 
in 1939. With this as background, the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice has, since 1944, been making it 
own inquiry into the business practices of the leading inves. 
ment bankers. 


For the defence, the case provides a chance to reply to the 
long series of earlier charges made without benefit of cour 
procedure. Here, if ever, investment bankers can be pre. 
sented as heroes, and the complex fabric of their business cap 
be shown to play a vital part in the building of the country. 
In making the opening statement for Kuhn Loeb and Com. 
pany, one of the seventeen defending firms, its counsel trated 
the transplanting to New York of mid-nineteenth century 
German banking traditions by the founding partners, the 
enlisting of funds from London, Paris and Berlin, the under- 
writing of rail and industrial ventures which, at great risk, 
were opening up a raw and empty land for future profits. 
He sought admiration for his clients as men of courage and 
determination who played a decisive part in creating modem 
America. The judge queried his use of the word “ courage,” 
the government counsel smiled. The presenting of evidence 
has not yet begun. The case promises to be a long one, and 
there is every reason to assume that it will be carried to the 
Supreme Court. 

* 


It is a provocative coincidence that the life insurance 
companies of New York should at the same moment be 
asking a state legislative committee for the right to purchase 
more kinds of the security issues that investment bankers deal 
in. Contrary to British practice, American insurance com- 
panies have been (since the airing of scandals in 1906) closely 
controlled in their investment programmes by the various 
States in which they make their homes. In New York, regule- 
tions now in force date from 1940, when permissible types of 
investment were newly defined and the percentages of funds 
which could be invested therein were fixed. The companies 
are now asking for more leeway. Specifically, they want to 
be allowed to invest in ordinary shares (a form of investment 
permitted to trustees since 1947, for 35 per cent of their 
funds) and to make loans to small business. 


In both instances a troublesome factor is the size to which 
modern financial institutions have grown. ‘The seventeen 
investment houses are charged with absorbing the managt- 
ment of more than half of all securities issued on a negotiated 
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basis during a fifteen-year period. The insurance companies, 
individually and as a group, have outgrown the garment of 
investment within which they do business, and seek to add 
new material. The question with which both groups are 
faced is that of how big America will allow its new giants 
to become. For years the Supreme Court refused to con- 
sider mere bigness an offence unless it was demonstrably 
accompanied by dirty work. Then in 1945 came the decision 
in the amti-trust suit against the Aluminium Company of 
America, in which a lower court, acting with the delegated 
authority and subsequent approval of the Supreme Court, 
decided that in certain instances size itself might hold danger 
for the nation. The Aluminium Company was judged to be 
too big for the public good, and was ordered to break itself 
into pieces. That precedent, set in regard to an industry, 
hangs like a threat over the giants of finance. 


American Notes 


Senator Lodge Presents the Bill 


General Marshall led the Defence Department’s team 
of witnesses into the Senate hearings on the dispatch of 
ground troops to Europe and took the opposition’s most 
promising wicket with his first ball. He announced that 
present plans call for only four divisions, about 100,c90 men, 
to be sent to Europe to join the two divisions already there. 
This figure, well within Senator Taft’s limit, disposed of the 
rumours of an expeditionary force of perhaps one million 
men so effectively that it seems a pity it was not published 
long ago. The Administration was, however, reluctant to 
give it, not only for security reasons, but also for fear that 
Congress, if given an inch of information, would try to take 
an ell and entangle the Administration in commitments for 
a still uncertain future. The questions later asked of General 
Bradley and other Defence Department witnesses showed 
that these fears were not groundless. 


Senator Wherry and Mr Hoover are now trying to rally 
their side by suggesting that the White House is “ gagging ” 
military leaders who disapprove of sending American troops 
to Europe. Mr Hoover wants the committees holding the 
joint hearings—the Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees—to carry out their own investigations in Europe 
and to hear “experienced and independent” witnesses ; 
alier that, he will himself be glad to “ reappraise the whole 
question” for the benefit of the committees. Defeat may 
perhaps be postponed by this manceuvre, but it remains 
inevitable. 

The attack on the Republican “ retreatists ” is being led 
by the Republican internationalists, but they do not have 
enough confidence in the Administration’s judgment and good 
faith to give it the free hand for which it asks. Senator 
Lodge has now presented their bill, in the form of a com- 
promise resolution. He would permit the sending of a 
limited, but unspecified, number of troops to Europe, pro- 
vided that the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify that this is essen- 
ual to the security of the United States and that its allies 
have definitely undertaken to develop their capacity to resist 
aggression. Furthermore, a joint committee from the Senate 
and the House would be created to supervise the carrying- 
out of American commitments under the Atlantic Pact. 
Not only does this resolution contain the germ of further 

/agtessional attempts to restrict the President’s constitu- 
Uoaal powers as Commander-in-Chief, but it also brings the 
House of Representatives into a picture that until now has 
“ontained only the Senate. Senator Connally, presumably 
speaking for the Administration, objects to the delays which 
‘ would inevitably cause. His own draft resolution calls 
only for Senate approval of the sending of troops abroad ; 
"sets no limit to the number, but asks the President to 
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consult the relevant committees of both the House and the 
Senate, as well as his military advisers, before sending men 
to Europe. 


* * = 
Labour Walks Out 


The three labour members of the Wage Stabilisation 
Board walked out last week. This was not only a protest 
against the wage formula adopted by the majority, but an 
attempt to dramatise the other grievances of the trade unions 
and bring pressure upon the Administration to remedy them. 
For the first time in history, officials of the American 
Federation of Labour, of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tons, and of the independent railway workers’ and machinists’ 
unions are working together to ensure that labour speaks 
with a single voice on wages, prices, controls and taxes, and 
that it is listened to with respect. Their bitterest complaint 
is that in the Office of Defence Mobilisation it has been 
drowned out by a businessmen’s chorus. 


The wage formula adopted by the public and industry 
members of the Wage Board permits increases of 10 per cent 
above the levels prevailing on January 15, 1950. This, it 
is believed, more than compensates for increases in the cost 
of living since then, and is adequate to allow those left 
behind in the wage procession to catch up. The Board 
promises to review the position in May, when the next index 
of consumers’ prices is published. The unions had pressed 
for a 12 per cent ceiling, but their real objection is to the 
requirement that cost-of-living and productivity bonuses (the 
so-called “ escalator ” clauses), as well as the value of pensions 
and other non-wage gains won after January 25, 1951, must 
be reckoned in the 10 per cent. The automobile workers 
have already announced that if their escalator contracts are 
not honoured, they will no longer regard their contracts as 
binding. 

The hesitation of Mr Eric Johnston, the Economic 
Stabiliser, to approve the formula, as he must before it 
becomes effective, is understandable. The packing-house 
workers of the CIO, who were granted a rise in the autumn, 
have just won another which the application of the formula 
would deny. The textile workers of Mr Emil Rieve, one 
of the labour members of the Wage Board, have already 
gone on strike for increases, both in wages and other benefits, 


. which would not be allowable. Mr John L. Lewis, himself 


frozen out of the labour policy committee, has made it hard 
for the other union leaders to be conciliatory, even if they 
wished to, by rubbing it in that his miners have won increases 
totalling 20 per cent in the past year. 


The walk-out of labour’s representatives paralyses the 
Wage Board ; the threatened withdrawal of its agents from 
other defence bodies would weaken seriously the whole- 
heartedness of the defence effort. Mr Truman is also aware 
that to alienate his labour supporters would mean the Demo- 
crats entering the next election races under a heavy handicap. 
Mr Charles Wilson, the Defence Mobiliser, has consequently 
decided to capitulate on at least one front. He has offered 
to grant the demand of the unions that he should appoint a 
labour man to his policy staff, if he will serve virtually 
full time. The letter conveying this offer was, however, an 
olive branch with thorns, for it insisted that the offer had 
been made previously—something the unions hotly deny. 
The question now is whether the unions will be satisfied with 
this victory or hold out for further concessions. 


* * * 
Wheat upon the Waters 


The suggestion that the United States might allow the 
people of India to starve to punish Mr Nehru for his friend- 
liness to the Chinese Communists has been indignantly 
repudiated. Among the sponsors of the Bill to authorise the 
shipment of the 75 million bushels India needs to maintain 
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its meagre grain ration are not only members of both parties, 
but even Senator Knowland and Representative Judd, both 
champions of the Chinese Nationalists and hence Mr Nehru’s 
sharpest critics. Senator Taft himself climbed aboard at the 
last moment, after the President had enlisted the aid and 
political influence of Mr Herbert Hoover. 


No political strings are attached to the wheat thus cast 
on Asian waters. But the Administration proposes that 
aithouga the whole amount shoud be authorised, Congress 
should omy appropriate funds for the first miltion tons, and 
that a mission snould be sent to India to supervise the distri- 
bution of the grain and investigate tne need and other sources 
of supplies. india will be required to establish a counterpart 
fund in rupees, to the value of the wheat (about $190,000) 
to be used to increase its productivity. These provisions, 
similar to those accepted by the Marshall countries, should 
do much to meet Congressional criticism. This is rooted not 
only in resentment of the Indian role at Lake Success, but in 
suspicions that India has cut off some of its own food supplies 
to spite Pakistan, both by refusing to buy Pakistani wheat 
and by growing jute and cotton on food lands in order to 
avoid buying these crops from Pakistan. Another point which 
troubles Congress is that though India offered to accept a 
long-term credit, the Administration prefers that the wheat 
should be a gift. This is because, even if India could repay 
the loan, repayment would delay India’s programme of 
development. 


The wheat itself can be spared from the American reserve 
of about 375 million bushels, much of which is held by the 
Department of Agriculture. There has been a run on the 
cheap wheat subsidised under the International Wheat 
Agreement, and the Department has withdrawn the subsidy, 
temporarily, to make certain that what remains of the year’s 
quota is fairly distributed. But wheat is available at American 
market prices, if only the box-cars can be found to bring 
it to the ports and ships are taken out of the reserve to carry 
it to India in time. 


It would be quite wrong, however, to attribute any part of 
America’s generosity to a desire to be relieved of surpluses. 
The burdensome stocks held by the Department of Agricul- 
ture before the Korean war have run down rapidly ; most of 

- what remains is sanctified as an emergency reserve ; and 
Mr Brannan has appealed to farmers to grow all the wheat, 
maize and cotton they can, at the expense of crops not essen- 
tial to defence. Production controls imposed, but fortunately 
not everywhere observed last year, have been lifted from all 
commodities except peanuts and tobacco. Maize producers 
in particular are being urged to increase their harvest to 3,500 
million bushels from 3,130 million last year, to compensate 
for the large consumption by livestock. 


* * n 


No “ Miracle” for New York 


The State Board of Regents, the highest educational 
authority in New York, has revoked the licence for the 
showing of the Italian film “ The Miracle” which, grouped 
with two others under the title “ Ways of Love,” was judged 
the best foreign offering of 1950 by the New York film 
critics. The step was taken unanimously, on the ground that 
the film was sacrilegious. Earlier it had beea denounced as 
blasphemous by authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Cardinal Spellman had asked all Catholics to boycott it, and 
the theatre had been picketed. In January the Commissioner 
of Licences in New York, Mr McCaffrey, tried to ban “ The 
Miracle,” but was prevented from doing so by the courts. 
Two other films have suffered recently from Catholic action: 
a showing of the prize-winning “Bicycle Thieves” was 
withdrawn after a march of protest by the Knights of 
Columbus, and in Albany the police closed “ Bitter Rice ” 
after complaints from the Legion of Decency. 


In New York, the licencing of films is the province of the 
Motion Picture Division of the Department of Education ; 
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appeals, when a licence is denied, are addressed to the 
Regents. The “ Miracle” case is, however, the first time 
the Board has been asked to revoke a licence already issued - 
the power to do so is not specifically granted in the law, and 
is to be disputed in the courts. In the meantime See 
Yorkers will not see “ The Miracle.” 


Licences are withheld from films which are immo;j| 
obscene, inhuman, or sacrilegious. The last standard js the 
difficult and dangerous one to apply, for what is offensive to 
one faith is not necessarily so to another. A group of 
Jewish rabbis and Protestant ministers have defended the 
right of non-Catholics to form their own judgment of “ The 
Miracle” and even the judicious New York Times ha 
concluded that where such doubts exist, it is essential to 
“Jean away from censorship.” 


Two years ago when Mr Paul Blanshard published hj 
book on “ American Freedom and Catholic Power,” arguing 
that the second was endangering the first, fear of Catholic 
resentment and reprisals led to its going almost unreviewed 
in many newspapers and magazines ; those which touched 
it wore gloves. Yet despite what the Nation called the 
“silent treatment ’°—or perhaps because of rumours of the 
boycott—the book stayed on the best-seller lists for many 
weeks. The surest way to feed the religious intolerance 
which is always a danger in the United States and which 
Catholic writers claimed to find in Mr Blanshard’s book, is 
for the Roman Catholic authorities to attempt to use the 
state to impose censorship on Americans not of their own 
faith. Even the Vatican’s attempt to discourage American 
Catholic laymen from joining Rotary and other clubs caused 
such criticism that the order had to be modified as it applied 
to the United States. 


Shorter Notes 


The Export-Import Bank has granted the first credits to 
Spain out of the $62.5 million included in the last Marshall 
Plan appropriation. Three of the four credits, which add up 
to $12.2 million, are to help Spain build up its agriculture, 
but the fourth and largest, for $5,000,000, is to buy cotton. 
Spain used to be an important buyer of American cotton, 
but has not had the dollars recently ; it was Congressional 
representatives of cotton-growing states who were primarily 
responsible for the passage of the loan authorisation over the 
Administration’s protests. 


The Air Force, expressing its regret, has dropped 1 
charges of disloyalty against a Negro officer in its reserve, 
Captain Charles Hill, who has an outstanding war record. 
The allegations, which carried “ guilt by association” 1 
new depths, were that he had been seen reading the Dail) 
Worker and that his sister and father had Communist co0- 
nections. Captain Hill insisted that an enquiry be held 
before he would resign his commission ; he argued that 
even if the charges were true, which he denied, they wou! 
hardly constitute evidence of disloyalty. 

* 


The State of Maryland has just completed a check of the 
famous Mason-Dixon line, named after the surveyors who, 
in the seventeen-sixties, marked it with sandstone mont 
ments at intervals of a mile. The line is the boundaty 
between Maryland, the most northerly of the “ souther 
states, and Pennsylvania and Delaware. Many of the monly 
ments are still there, although so weathered and overgrow? 
that they are difficult to identify. 

* 


The National Association of Coloured Graduate _— 
has disbanded, because it feels there is no longer 40y a 
in a separate group to look after the interests of ° — 
nurses. Nowadays, these nurses are welcomed by the ¥ : 
nurses’ associations in all but four states—and, of cous™ 
the national capital, where racial discriminatio 
as bad as anywhere in the country. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





I 


Soviet Economic Progress 





Production under the Postwar Plan 
(By a Correspondent) 


HE statistical office of the Soviet Government has 

published its report on economic development in 1950, 
without insisting on the fact that this was the last year of 
the first postwar Five-Year Plan. Thus the Plan has reached 
its end without the Soviet authorities having drawn yp a 
general account for the period. This is the more surprising 
because the Plan has been, on the whole, successful. It 
may be that the overall balance will still be officially 
announced with the appropriate publicity and ado. In the 
meantime, a fairly clear picture emerges from a comparison 
of the five annual reports published between 1947 and 1951. 


The first two years of the Plan were taken up by painful 
efforts at rehabilitation accompanied by bad harvests. In the 
third year the prewar levels of output were reached and 
slightly exceeded. At the end of 1949 the targets set for the 
end of 1950 were nearly reached. But it was not decided 
to proclaim the fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan in four 

" years: instead, the final objectives of the Five-Year Plan were 


COMPARISONS OF PRODUCTION 
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Index {In Million Long Tons) 
of FEA Electricity 
Industrial) l | (billion 
| Pre Pig | Raw | | kWh.) 
| duction Iron | Steel | Coal | oa 
es 
1940= 100, 
USSR |} .. | 15:0 | 18-3 | 166-0 31-0 48-0 
1940....... USA 41-9 | 59-8 | 457-4 | 178-0 | 141-8 
UK 8-2 | 13-0 224-3 | ove | 28-8 
USSR 8-8 | 12-4 | 150-0 | 19-5 45-0 
1945 ....20 USA 48-4 | 71-2 509-4 227-9 225-5 
UK | | a1 | 21-8 | 206-3 i 37-3 
USSR | 118-0 13-8 | 18-9 210-0 29-2 65°5 
1948 ......6 USA | 153-2 54-3 79-1 610-1 272-4 282-7 
UK | 116-0* 9-3 14-9 209-4 tee 46-5 
USSR 141-5 16-4 23-6 238-0 33-3 | 77: 
1949 ....00 USA 140-5 48-4 69-6 429-1 248-1 291-1 
UK 123-4* 9-5 15°6 215-1 eee 49-1 
| 
USSR 174-0 19-2 | 27-6 | 264-0 37-6 | 86-7 
1950 ......0. USSRT 148-0 19-5 | 25-4 | 250-0 | 35-4 | 82-0 
USA 159-3 §8-2 | 86-3 | 491-3 263-9 | 328-9 
UK | 134-5* 9-6 16-3 | 216-3 | 55-0 
#1938100. Ss ‘Planned target. or" 


raised but no details were made public. A comparison 
between the considerable overfulfilment of the original 
targets and the modest claims made for 1950—which were 
obviously related to the new targets—suggests that the 
raising of the sights was of the order of 10 per cent, at least 
in the output of basic materials. 


The general progress is shown in the increase in the 
national income, which is claimed to be 60 per cent higher 
than in 1940, compared with a planned increase of 38 per 
cent. This is a startling claim ; but it appears less so when 
it is compared with the huge rise in employment since the 
war. Total employment is said to exceed now 39 million, 
which is some 83 million more than in 1940, although another 
computation shows the increase as amounting to only 6.7 
million. The number of workers and employees has certainly 
grown by about 25 per cent, which may be partly explained 
by the continued employment of great masses of women. To 
this must be added the lengthening of working hours ; for 


the Soviet Union has not gone back to the five-day week and 
seven-hour day which were in force before the war. 


The rise in employment and the lengthening of hours have 
resulted in an increase of man-hours worked by about 45 per 
cent. A rise in efficiency by 10 per cent over the last ten 
years would account for the claimed increase in the national 
income, On the other hand, Soviet sources claim an increase 
in productivity of labour by 40 per cent. Whatever “ pro- 
ductivity of labour” may mean, it certainly does not mean 
sheer efficiency ; for if it did, the rise in the national income 
should have been much steeper, in view of the higher employ- 
ment. Incidentally, although Soviet statistics lump together 
workers and employees, Soviet economic theory considers 
only the former to be productive. 

Industrial production was rising pretty steeply during the 
five-year period, particularly in its second half ; according 
to the index in the accompanying table gross industrial 
output in 1950 was higher by nearly three-quarters than 
before the war. 

This index also shows the rising tempo of development, 
and it indicates that 1948 was the year im which the prewar 
level was reached and exceeded. Yet, while for the whole 
of Russia that year’s output was 18 per cent higher than 
before the war, output in the territories formerly occupied 
by the Germans was only three-quarters of the prewar 
volume. This shift from west to east, accelerated by the war, 
continued. Its strategic implications are clear. 


For the first time it is now possible to compute a table 
showing in absolute figures, and not as has been customary 
in enigmatic percentages, the production of basic materials 
since the war. Here, too, the increase was relatively slow up 
to 1948 and was gaining in tempo from then onwards. In 
iron and steel the rate of increase approximately doubled 
in 1948. 

Generally speaking, the output reached by 1950 does not 
differ considerably from the targets set before the war for 
the end of 1942 which was to be the last year of the third 
Five-Year Plan. In other words Soviet industrial output has 
reached only now the level it should have reached by 1942, if 
th: war had not intervened. Even so, the USSR has now 
an output of basic materials superior to the German produc- 
tion of 1938. Obviously output a head of population 1s 
incomparably lower ; and this affects the Soviet standards 
of living. From the power-political angle, however, aggte- 
gate output, rather than output a head, is decisive. 


Basic Industry Moves East 
Another glance at the table shows that, while coal output 
has risen by roughly three-quarters during the Plan and oil 
and electricity have nearly doubled, pig iron and ingot stec! 
have more than doubled, while rolled steel has risen by 


nearly one and a half. The latter point indicates the great 
emphasis placed on the production of machinery. 

_ The extent of the shift to the east is reflected in the follow- 
ing figures: Before the war the “West,” i.c., the Donbass 
and the Moscow basin, produced nearly 100 million tons of 
coal out of a national total of 166 million, thus accounting 
for roughly 64 per cent of the total. In 1950 total output 
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+ se by nearly 100 million tons and the East (the Kuzbas, 
yazakhstan, the Urals and Siberian basins) was responsible 
for most of this increase. In fact, eastern output rose twofold 
from 70 to 140 million tons and now accounts for more than 
half of the total. 


The same is true of steel. The Ukraine (the Donbass) 
produced before the war more than 84 million tons of steel, 
while total output was slightly over 18 million tons. For 
1950 the Plan foresaw a rise of some 7 million tons over that 
figure (this was in fact exceeded), but output in the Ukraine 
was to increase only by 200,000 tons. 


The output of oil in the strategically vulnerable Caucasus 
has declined both relatively and absolutely. Before the war 
the Caucasus produced 27.5 million tons, nearly 90 per cent 
of the total. At the end of 1950 the Caucasian output was 
6,000,000 tons less. Oil extraction in the east, on the other 
hand, rose to some 16 million tons. These came from the 
so-called “ Second Baku” (the region between the Volga 
and the Urals), Central Asia (Turkmenia and Uzbekistan) 
and from the Far East (Sakhalin, which is, of course, highly 
vulnerable). 


In spite of this substantial increase in oil extraction the 
Soviet Union still has less oil than it was planned to extract 
by 1942 according to prewar targets. An ever-growing 
number of tractors needs fuel ; “save oil” is the order of 
the day and the shortage is one of the major motives behind 
the present electrification drive. By the end of 1950 one-third 
of the Soviet collective farms were to be electrified. Plans 
also exist for the introduction of electrically, instead of 
petrol-driven, agricultural machinery. The output of elec- 
trical current was nearly doubled during the five years, but 
go billion kWh fall far short of requirements ; and the Soviet 
authorities plan to press electrification with the utmost vigour. 


For cement and timber no absolute figures of production 
are to be found. For cement a very steep rise is claimed: 
between 1945 and 1950, according to Soviet sources, output 
has increased five and a half times. To this rise the transfer 
of East German cement works to Russia as reparations may 
have contributed. The timber target of 280 million cubic 
metres, on the other hand, has not been reached, since the 
Ministry of Timber and Paper Industry was almost every 
year censured for not fulfilling its plan. Timber output was 
slightly more than doubled during the five years, but develop- 
ment is hindered by shortage of manpower in the far north, 
by insufficient seeahandbaition and by transport difficulties. 


(To be continued) 


Fight for a Free Press in 
Argentina 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BUENOS AIRES] 


PRESIDENT PERGN appears to have achieved a success recently 
in his efforts to control what is left of an independent press 
in Argentina. La Prensa has at last been compelled to 
suspend publication—not by direct action but by the subtle 
cxpedient of the politically-inspired strike. This success 
comes after an apparent setback in the middle of last year, 
When the pressure of public opinion—foreign and especially 
tican, as much as domestic—induced Perén to shelve 
the “ Anti-Argentine Activities Committee.” Its chairman, 
Visca, and his immediate associates had made themselves 
hotorious in the political witchhunt throughout the republic 
which brought about the suppression or suspension of some 
150 newspapers—most of which, if not all, have since been 
ed to resume publication. 


After the opening of the 1950 congress last May Visca 
his committee were replaced by another, which adopted 
a0 attitude of masterly and innocuous inactivity. 
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But the replacement of Visca’s committee did not. entail 
any curtailment of the holocaust of calumny and execration 
in the Perénista press, supplemented from time to time by 
the Government-controlled radio. Since Perénista interests 
acquired ownership or control of nearly all Argentina’s news- 
papers, this campaign has centred on the three dailies led by 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires (the others being La Nacidén, also 
of Buenos Aires, and the provincial organ La Capital of 
Rosario, which has several times had to suspend publication 
for short periods due to restriction of newsprint supplies). 
All have been, and still are, the targets of the Perénista 


shafts but the brunt of the attack is usually borne by La 
Prensa. 


La Prensa’s premises, indeed, have time and again been 
the object of the fury of the Perénista mob ; bombs—it is 
true, of the squib-like kind known in Argentina as petards— 
have on various occasions been surreptitiously placed in its 
offices ; and on at least one occasion, after a demonstration in 
Plaza de Mayo, its staff were called on to “ repel boarders ” 
with the office fire-fighting equipment. The paper, which 
had large stocks, suffered more than other journals through 
the Government’s expropriation of newsprint, however 
necessary and expedient this may have been in view of Argen- 
tina’s short supplies ; and payment for the stocks impounded, 
based on arbitrary and unrealistic valuations, involved it in 
considerable financial loss. But La Prensa, like Talleyrand 
in the Terror but by no means through resort to similar 
expedients, obstinately continued to live: more than that, it 
thrived. Reduced to twelve pages (enviable by present-day 
British standards but a mere fraction of its former size), 
forced through its policy of clinging to traditional standards 
of layout and reporting to print many columns in almost 
microscopic type and to adopt a weird-looking system of 
abbreviations in its classified advertisements, the great 
Buenos Aires daily, under the able and forceful direction of 
Dr Gainza Paz, greatly increased its circulation. 


Boycott By Newsvendors 


But, in December and January the paper, in common with 
its independent colleagues, exasperated the regime by allow- 
ing objective reporting of the railway strikes, which had been 
branded by the Government as the work of extremists and 
denounced in the Perénista press. The newspaper-sellers’ 
trade union, which had, or was alleged to have, grounds 
for dissatisfaction with La Prensa’s system of distribution, 
was persuaded to declare a boycott, after presenting demands 
which no self-respecting journal could consider even as a 
basis for negotiation. The boycott, although hampering the 
machinery of distribution, would not necessarily have forced 
the paper to close down, as it has its own chain of distributing 
centres—this being ostensibly one of the newsvendors’ 
grievances. The boycott, however, was reinforced by a 
“ sympathetic ” strike of printing-house employees and truck 
drivers, decreed by the CGT (Confederacion General del 
Trabajo), a body which is closely identified with the Peronista 
party and the Government. The paper’s premises were 
picketed, its staff intimidated and appeals for police interven- 
tion proved fruitless. 


The end of this latest phase of La Prensa’s troubles is not 
yet in sight. At least a majority of its employees are not in 
sympathy with the strike decreed by the CGT, and offered to 
stay on their jobs even without police protection, an offer 
which the management declined on the grounds that it did 
not wish to expose its staff to the risk of injury. A deputa- - 
tion of the staff tried to interview the President, but failed. 


The interests of the remaining independent papers in 
Argentina are, needless to say, bound up with those of La 
Prensa, for if that paper is forced out of existence, the others’ 
turn will come sooner or later. La Nacidn has already been 
threatened, in a violently-worded manifesto signed by the 
secretary of the newspaper-sellers’ union, with reprisals for 
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allowing reproduction in its columns of foreign press com- 
ment on the La Prensa affair. But the matter does not end 
there. La Prensa is widely read and respected beyond the 
confines of Argentina; and Perén, always sensitive to 
criticism and peculiarly sensitive just now to criticism from 
abroad, is said to be unenthusiastic about—or to have had his 
hand forced by—the CGT activities. And the fact that the 
CGT is very much in Sefiora Perén’s pocket has aroused 
speculation in Argentina. 


Reforms in Jugoslavia 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue abolition three weeks ago by the Jugoslav govern- 
ment of the State Control Commission is an important step 
towards a more efficient and less rigid administration. The 
commission, introduced in April 1946, was modelled on the 
Ministry of State Control in the Soviet Union, itself the 
offspring of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, an 
organisation which played its part in the rise of Stalin to 
supreme power in the 1920’s. It not only audited public 
accounts, but supervised the working of government depart- 
ments. It was entitled to see all official archives, and to send 
its members to watch the efficiency of bureaucrats at work. 
It was also entitled to examine complaints and denunciations 
by individuals or groups. It was highly centralised. The 
Jugoslav government has evidently decided, after five years’ 
experience, that the commission did not serve a useful 
purpose, that it duplicated other work, maintained an 
excessive number of employees at a time when every able- 
bodied person was needed in production, that it unsettled 
rather than encouraged civil servants, and that its excessive 
centralisation prevented it from taking local conditions into 
account. 

The years of Cominform hostility have taught the 
Jugoslav Communists a great deal about the bad features of 
the Soviet regime. Their leaders now freely admit that they 
copied too quickly and too enthusiastically its institutions. 
They are now especially keen to avoid undue centralisation 
and to humanise the bureaucracy, to give local people greater 
initiative and to recruit local talent. It is of course true 
that in the Soviet Union itself verbal attacks on bureaucracy 
have been a feature of the regime ever since Lenin’s day. 
But in practice all that has usually resulted from such attacks 
has been the replacement of individuals. The system itself 
has remained inhuman, rigid and overcentralised. The 
Jugoslav leaders seem much more sincere and much more 
earnest than the “ self-criticisers” of the Soviet Union. 
Moreover they have a great deal of practical experience of 
enlisting local ability and giving able persons their chance. 
During the war of liberation of 1941-5 the “ People’s 
Committees ” on liberated territory were led by men who 
were not afraid to take responsibility or to make decisions, 
and who knew how to win popular support in their areas. 
After the war the best traditions of the liberation movement 
were often forgotten in the fervour of imitation of all things 
Muscovite. Now the evidence suggests that they are being 
revived. 

The abolition of the State Control Commission will 
almost certainly be followed by further reforms. Another 
institution which is being reconsidered by Jugoslav experts 
on legislation is the procurator’s department, also a highly 
centralised body based on the Soviet model, which greatly 
limits the freedom of the law courts. Every action of the 
Jugoslay government which makes the administration more 
efficient and more human, and which shows that the Com- 
munist leaders are willing to trust the people and to seek 
their genuine co-operation, will of course be welcomed by 
Jugoslavia’s friends in the West. 
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More Electric Power for 
France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


In 1938 France’s consumption of electricity stood at 2 
billion kWh, in 1945 at 19 billion KWh and in 1950 at 33 
billion kWh. This development is perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of French industrial expansion since the war. 
When the Monnet Plan was drawn up in 1946, a total produc- 
tion of 40 billion kWh was aimed at for 1951-1952. Owing 
to certain reductions in credits for 1951 resulting from the 
rearmament programme, this target will not be attained, 
Nevertheless, the coming years will certainly see a steady 
increase in production, which is made necessary by the 
ceaselessly rising demand. France’s coal shortage (which 
increases relatively as its heavy industry develops) has 
prompted not only an expansion of electrical production but 
also, within that policy, a partial switch from thermic to 
hydraulic power. 


METROPOLITAN FRANCE 
Millions of kWh 


1949 1950 
Hydraulic production............ 11,076 16,170 
Thermic production ............- 18,950 16,900 
PIROTGS ook evn cotenes Kenenene 774 250 
Consumption plus losses ........ 30,800 33 300 


A switch to hydraulic production demands, however, a 
guaranteed production well above the highest known con- 





sumption if a county is to be safe from droughts and other 
disturbances to the electricity supply. In France, the last 
ten years have seen no less than eight years in which the 
flow of water to the hydro-electric installations was ess 
than the average calculated over the last thirty years. Given 
also the desirability of turning the present small deficit 0 
international exchange into a fairly large surplus, it is cleat 
that many new batrages must be put into operation. 

The three main regions in which hydro-electricity is Pt 
duced are the Alps (60 per cent), the Massif Central (21 per 
cent) and the Pyrenees (19 per cent). 55 per cent of the 
power-stations are driven by running water and the rest by 
lake water and lockage water. 
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Although hydro-electricity is-being expanded more rapidly 
than thermo-electricity, the latter’s importance is very great 
in regard to maximum production at peak hours. Thus, while 
the total production in kWh of the thermic stations fell 
between 1949 and 1950, the maximum thermic power obtain- 
able during the daily 15-hour peak period rose from 
3,800,000 kW in 1949 to 4,100,000 kW in 1950. French 
thermic production is divided about equally between Elec- 
tricité de France, whose power stations are in the heavy- 
consuming Paris region and in the west where there is no 
hydro-electricity, and the mines and ironworks of the north, 
east and south centre. In the production of French thermo- 
electricity there was consumed in 1950: 490,000 tons of oil, 
710,000 tons of brown coal lignite, 11,630,000 tons of coal 
(in French “ charbon marchand et bas produits”) and 8,400 
million cubic metres of gas. 


The most interesting of French hydro-electrical projects 
are those undertaken by the Compagnie Nationale du Rhone. 
As early as 1921 the Chamber of Deputies passed a law 
authorising the regulation of the river Rhéne for its better 
navigation, for the harnessing of its potential water-power 
and for the irrigation of its arid valley. Nothing much 
happened until 1933 when the Compagnie Nationale was 
formed. Two years later Génissiat, 31 miles below Geneva, 
was chosen as the site of the first of the operations to be 
carried out in the Rhéne valley. Preliminary works were 
put in hand in 1937, and in 1939 the river was diverted 
from its natural course into two prepared concrete tunnels 
and its bed cleared for the construction of the permanent 
dam and the power plant. The first erections were swept 
away in June, 1940, when the command was given to flood 
the area in order to impede the German advance. Yet during 
the occupation the French managed to proceed with the 
work on the dam, building a huge concrete factory to feed 
the workshop and arguing the Germans out of thousands of 
tons of scrap-iron and many tons of copper. Génissiat began 
to generate current in 1950 with an annual production of 
1,600 million KWh. Driven by four Francis turbines, each 
of a 100,000 h.p., the power station is one of the largest 
in the world. It has been calculated that 150,000 tons of 
coal went into the making of all the steel and concrete of 
which the dam and power station is composed. On the 
assumption that a kWh=a kilogram of coal, this amount of 
fuel is recovered in four months’ electrical production by 
only one of Génissiat’s six alternators. 


Rhone Navigation Improved 


If Génissiat is monumental, Donzére-Mondragon is gar- 
gantuan. The purpose of the Donzére project is to divert the 
Rhéne from its natural course over a length of 30 km.; to 
canalise the river in concrete and, with a world-record head 
of water of 26 metres, drive six huge turbines. The annual 
average production of this power-station is to be 2 billion 
kWh. Donzére will begin to produce current in 1952. The 
canal will greatly facilitate the upstream navigation of Rhéne 
shipping which has hitherto had to struggle violently with 
eddies in the narrows where the riverbed shelves steeply. 
The Compagnie Nationale du Rhéne has already embarked 
upon a systematic irrigation of the Camargue, the wild and 
tomantic area which lies between Arles and the Mediter- 
ranean. Oversalted from its contact with the sea and from 
lack of fresh water, the region has for the last century been 
almost lost to agriculture. Now it is fast becoming a major 
source of rice—a welcome substitute for war-ravaged Indo- 
china. By the use of bulldozers, many rice fields have been 
cleared in the Camargue, the project having received some 
100 million francs of government funds. What with this 
nice-farming, the cultivation of reeds for paper manufacture 
and prospection for petrol the Camargue is fast ceasing to 
be merely a bird sanctuary and bull-breeding province. 


The development of French electrical power has, of 
course, been enormously aided by ECA counterpart funds, 
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of which over 170 billion francs had been allotted to Elec- 
tricité de France and the Compagnie Nationale du Rhone 
by January, 1951. Marshall Aid and French investments 
proper are in this respect transforming the country’s indus- 
trial complexion. The electrification of the railways con- 
tinues. The main lines already completed are Paris-Le Mans, 
Paris-Bordeaux-Irun, Paris-Toulouse. The line Paris-Lyons, 
is at present under construction of which the stretch Paris- 
Dijon was finished last year. (On this line the SNCF are 
running one of their admirable “ sports” trains with a top 
speed of 125 mph. By all accounts this novelty is well up 
to the standard of the Paris-Strasbourg express on tyres or the 
ultra-rapide Paris-Bordeaux.) 


If the Third Force can achieve Electrification Without 
Communism it will have taken a feather out of Lenin’s cap. 


How Strong is Formosa ? 


[BY OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


THE question of how great is Formosa’s ability to resist 
attack by the Chinese Communists cannot be answered in 
terms of material strength alone. The morale of the 
Formosans must also be considered ; and this depends, not 
only on the effect of Kuomintang rule, but also on the history 
and traditions of the islanders. The Japanese regime was 
oppressive, politically and socially, and resistance to it con- 
tinued to a varying extent throughout the fifty years of its 
existence. But the Japanese did promote industrial and com- 
mercial development and public and social services, and they 
did leave behind them a full framework of law and order, 
common security and efficient administration. In none of 
these respects have the Chinese Nationalists maintained the 
standards necessary to avoid acute disillusionment. The 
economic resources of the island are strictly limited, and 
the long and involved traditions of local unrest, separatism 
and spiritual independence (only partly offset by adherence 
to Chinese Nationalism) as well as the Formosans’ readiness 
—unlike other Chinese—to call in foreign help, makes it 
unlikely that the present regime will endure without close 
supervision and heavy material aid from the Americans. 


The troops of the first Kuomintang Governor, Ch’en Yi, 
created a bad impression as soon as they landed in 1945 ; 
eyewitness accounts describe them as heading straight for 
the shops ashore, looting stocks and bullying the civilian 
population. Corruption, indiscipline and uncertainty spread 
rapidly, in startling contrast to the orderly, though totali- 
tarian, exploitation under the Japanese. It is reported that 
currency manipulation began at once over the question of 
withdrawal of the Japanese yen and its replacement by 
Chinese notes ; official statements merely note that there 
was “ prolonged uncertainty” about this. The note issue 
doubled in the first six months, and increased sixfold in the 
first 18 months, according to official returns. Confiscated 
Japanese assets were sold off at the latter date to influential 
interests, at prices fixed when the inflation was just begin- 
ning. Under the avowedly single-party system of the 
Kuomintang, there was widespread nepotism. The For- 
mosan budget under the Japanese had divided expenses 
between “ salaries and office costs” and “running expenses 
of public undertakings” in the ratio of 30 per cent and 
70 per cent respectively ; the official figures under Ch’en 
Yi’s governorship show a reversal of these proportions, and 
on the revenue side a vast increase in direct taxation. A 
vast swarm of speculators and “ carpet-baggers ” descended 
on the island ; smuggling and lucrative intrigue, running all 
through the political and administrative machinery, were 
major activities. There was a vast influx of civilians from the 
mainland, with no significant investment in productive 
activities, or even adequate maintenance of the existing 
facilities. Governor Ch’en Yi was removed from his post 
in May, 1947 ; he was recently reported executed for treason 
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in June, 1950, having allegedly surrendered the Shanghai 
area to the Communists in return for his own safety and 
fortune. 


The next Governor, Wei Tao-ming, succeeded Ch’en Yi 
in May, 1947. Some effort was made to counteract the 
hostile feeling remaining from his predecessor’s time, which 
had ended in a period of violence—described by opponents 
of the government as an armed rebellion after a massacre 
of oppositionists, and by official sources as widespread 
rioting (February 28, 1947). Minor offices appear to have 
been “ purged ” by Wei, but there was no sweeping change 
in the senior ranks. The continuing influx both of troops 
and civilians put a heavy strain on the economy of the 
island ; many new offices were created, and existing offices 
enlarged. The Railway Bureau, for example, increased its 
staff by 25 per cent at this time. Bank loans increased 
enormously, more than in proportion to the cantering infla- 
tion, and activity was predominantly speculative. Not only 
was there no new investment in fixed capital, but existing 
installations were rapidly deteriorating ; the serious floods of 
1947, for example, were at least partly due to the total 
neglect of the irrigation system. Food production was 





unsatisfactory, for these general reasons, and also because 
of a shortage of fertiliser. Governor Wei left at the end of 
1948, showing some signs of disappointment, but none of 
impoverishment. 


The succeeding Governor, Ch’en Ch’eng, announced plans 
to build up Formosa as a powerful base for the reconquest 
of China. In contrast to the “ Japanese collectivism” and 
“American liberalism” of his two predecessors, his own 
approach was declared to be that of “ Fabian Socialism ” 

« [sic]. At this point ECA having ceased operations in China 
proper, Formosa became the main heir to the allocations for 
the “ general area of China.” The quip was therefore made 
that the first achievement of Fabian Socialism was to enable 
leading officials to acquire American automobiles of the new 
year’s model; but distinct improvements were shortly to 
come. The fertiliser situation began to improve. ECA also 
stimulated a degree of industrial re-equipment, and provided 
technical supervision. Agrarian reforms also began, in which 
American aid and technical advice played a notable part ; 
rents were restricted, and procedures improved. 


The Fabian Governor was succeeded, at the end of 1949, 
by K. C. Wu, a man of high reputation, well known as a 
progressive former Mayor of Shanghai. Under his governor- 
ship the improvements, with American co-operation, appear 
to have continued. But the strain on the island is great. 
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The civilian population, which was just over 6,000,000 in 
July, 1946, was 7,450,000 in March, 1950, and 7,620,000 in 
October, 1950. As much as half of this may be natural 
increase (in which Formosa has one of the highest rates in 
the world), but these figures mean that one in eight or ten of 
the present population are recent political immigrants, few 
of whom are direct producers. After the fall of Shanghai 
(May 25, 1949) 300,000 Nationalist troops are said to have 
reached Formosa. This sudden increase fn the garrison 
(apparently by as much as 200 per cent), which continued— 
the authorities now claim 600,000—thus comes on top of a 
20 per cent postwar increase in the civilian population’ of 
the island. It is pointed out that Formosa is maintaining 
one soldier and one “ non-productive” official per ten of 
the population, whereas Communist China (so far, though 
the present war situation may change this) has had only one 
soldier and one official per hundred of the whole population. 
A currency reform was effected in June, 1949 ; inflation has 
since resumed, but at a milder pace. The new yuan has 
recently appeared fairly stable at about 10.25 to the US 
dollar, compared to the rate of § fixed in June, 1949. 


In spite of some signs of improvement many observers feel 
that the previous record of speculation, depredation, delapi- 
dation and uncertainty has done irreparable harm. The age- 
old unrest in Formosa is ineradicable by force, and can be 
soothed only by spectacular social and economic reforms, 
which may be unattainable at the present time ; the possible 
effect of fifth-column activities is incalculable. A popular 
Formosan saying is that “ we have (since the war) exchanged 
the rule of the dogs (the Japanese) for that of the pigs.” 
Lately the participation of the Americans (unkindly described, 
in continuation of the saying just quoted, as “ the swine- 
herds ”) has effected considerable improvements. The “ rule 
of the bear ” does not yet appear to local people as a desirable 
alternative, but there is, all the same, deep disillusionment 
and some apathy. 


Soviet Economic Interests 
in Austria 


[FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT] 


FIVE years of occupation have given the Soviet Union quite a 
considerable stake in Austria’s economy. Although a sub- 
stantial part of it will remain in Russian hands after the 
peace treaty comes into force, the Soviet Union certainly 
stands to lose financially when this oft-deferred event takes 
place. Most of the Soviet Government’s economic assets 
in Austria spring from the confiscation of property which 
belonged either to the German Government or to individual 
Germans when the German occupation ended and the Allied 
occupation began in 1945. By this time, of course, the 
process of aryanisation had placed all former Jewish property 
in German hands. In the Soviet zone it requires the approval 
of the Soviet High Commissioner before even an aryanised 
property can be returned to the original Jewish owner or his 
heirs. The great majority of such properties, therefore, are 
still in Soviet hands. Altogether, through arbitrary and 
unilateral interpretation of the phrase “ German property, 
the Soviet Union has taken possession of over 1,200 concerns, 
some big, some small; some essential to the Austrian 
economy, some making luxury articles ; some lucrative, some 
the reverse. In the other three zones these properties have 
been returned to Austrian control though the question of 
ownership remains technically in abeyance till the peace 
treaty comes into operation. 

In addition to seizing these undertakings the Soviet author!- 
ties concerned who are known as USIA—the Administration 
of Soviet Properties in Austria—have arrogated to themselves 
the right, in spite of Austrian protests, to open new business¢s 
in competition with existing Austrian ones. In some respects 
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Aspects of enterprise 
No. 9. 





In Turkey two complete new coal preparation plants are 
to be built by Simon-Carves for a group of collieries. They 
include two of the largest coal washeries in the world, with 
dirt handling plant for dumping the washery discard into 
the Black Sea over distances of up to a mile. This {£2- 
million order was secured in competition with the United 
States, France, Belgium and Germany, and it is significant 
that the Simon-Carves tender was not the lowest; the 
contract carries stringent performance guarantees and was 
placed on the strength of the Simon-Carves designs, 


Specifications and reputation. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 


TYRESOLES LTD 





TURBINE GEARS LTD 
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“c...even surviving being 
thrown upside-down...” 


From the first desperate battle with erratic winds at take-off, 
the pioneer Atlantic flight by Alcock and Brown was a 
question of stretching their aircraft’s capabilities to the limit. 
Not that the Vickers Vimy and its Rolls-Royce engines be- 
haved anything but magnificently even surviving being 
thrown upside-down by storm. But comparison with the 
present-day speeds—and regularity — of Atlantic flights gives 
clear evidence of the improvements not only in design but in 
materials as well. Among them, nickel alloys have aided many 
an advance in engineering and have helped to make production 
simpler and cheaper. Greater performance with longer life, 
reliability to a required standard and with something in reserve 
—these are the material problems in which our Development 
and Research Staff can help. 


Keeping materials one step ahead of performance 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED f 
Sunderland House * Curzon Street * London * WI now co 
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these concerns, of which there are about 200, most of them 
retail shops, are the most galling of all the USIA properties 
and their number is growing. Thanks to the fact that no 
ISIA concern feels obliged to pay taxes or social insurance 
contributions unless it wishes, and thanks also to the happy 
practice of avoiding payment of customs duties by importing 
their wares as though they were the property of the Soviet 
Government, the USIA shops are able to undersell their 
private enterprise competitors who have no such opportuni- 
ties of straying from the path of financial and administrative 
rectitude. Austrian purses being extremely empty, it is hard 
for the Austrian consumer to resist the temptation to patronize 
these establishments in spite of appeals from the Federal 
Chancellor, Dr Figl, and others, not to do so. Some of the 
USIA shops are scarcely recognisable as such and whether 
in such circumstances they have converted many of their 
patrons to Communism is hard to say, but they could be 
used for this purpose if the Soviet Government wished. 
Meanwhile they represent a still small, but potentially serious, 
menace to the private shops in their vicinity. 


Oilfields and Danube Shipping 


When the peace treaty comes into force most of the ex- 
German USIA concerns will go back to Austrian ownership 
on payment of $150 million in quarterly instalments of 
$6,250,000. The oil wells and refineries, however, remain 
in Soviet ownership unless the Soviet Government is prepared 
to sell. So do the assets of the Danube Shipping Company 
in the Soviet zone of Austria, Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria. Owing partly to the Cominform-Tito quarrel, 
partly to Soviet interference with Austrian river traffic 
(especially to Germany) and partly to incompetent manage- 
ment, the Danube Shipping Company is at present more or 
less moribund. In prewar days it had considerable assets in 
land, buildings, etc., outside Austria—in Budapest, Belgrade 
and elsewhere. The loss of the extraterritorial assets was to 
be expected. But the Soviet Government will continue to 
tetain the company’s wharves and property in the Soviet zone 
of Austria in spite of the fact that it is making practically no 
use of them. From the Austrian point of view this means that 
either the property will have to be bought back or rented from 
the Soviet Government—probably at an inflated price—or 
that new wharves, warehouses and shipyards will have to be 
built for the use of Austrian-owned river vessels. 


The Soviet-controlled oil wells, unlike the river Danube, 
are being ruthlessly exploited. Though production at Zisters- 
corf is believed to have declined from 3,500 tons a day in 
1944 to 2,000 tons a day this year, a considerable number 
of new wells have been opened up. Approximately 6,000 tons 
a month of this oil are released for Austrian use against pay- 
ment of schillings. But to cover the whole requirements 
of the country, Austria has to import a further 3,000-4,000 
tons and pay in hard currency. 


Nobody outside USIA really knows what oil is now being 
produced in Lower Austria. But there is no doubt that a good 
deal is exported to Czechoslovakia, Poland and elsewhere— 
again to the sole profit of the Soviet Government. When the 
treaty Comes into force, the Soviet oil organisation will become 
a commercial concern subject to Austrian law—a very differ- 
ent status from the one it enjoys at present. These rights 
lapse after 30 years except in regard to certain refineries which 
temain Soviet property in perpetuity. Apart from the 
developed and developing oil areas, the Soviet Government 
also has the right of exploration in the present fields under 
its control for a period of 8 years after the peace treaty comes 
into force and to exploitation for a further 25 years if oil 
isfound. Thus, for a good many years to come, Austria sees 
itself far too closely tied to the Soviet Union in the matter 
of oil and does not relish the prospect. No doubt the Soviet 
Government on its side does not relish the prospect of having 
its oil dealings put under the control of Austrian law. 

The other USIA industries include steel works, forests 
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and many kinds of factories producing copper wire, sulphuric 
acid, electric equipment, railway engines and other indispen- 
sible articles. It can be assumed that a considerable part but 
by no means the whole of their output is sold inside Austria 
especially if there is no hard currency demand for it. Alter- 
natively these products can be exchanged in Austria for goods 
which the Soviet Government needs either for the Soviet 
Union itself or to re-sell to other countries. But the quantity 
produced and what happens to the output is a secret. So is 
the state of the equipment. This is a fact which arouses a 
good deal of understandable indignation among Austrians who 
already know exactly how much they have been charged for 
the USIA concerns in the peace treaty and do not see why 
they should not be allowed to inspect the goods they are 
buying before they have to pay. There is, for example, no 
doubt that a good deal of the equipment that was there in 
1945 is there no longer, that a good deal of “ cannibalisation ” 
has been carried on among USIA factories in the Soviet zone 
and that equipment which the Soviet authorities ruled was 
of German or satellite origin has been requisitioned from 
non-USIA firms without payment and installed in USIA ones. 
Factories now in the British zone which were in Russian 
hands until the present zones of occupation agreed in 
Potsdam actually came into being in July, 1945, also suffered 
in this way. The new blooming mill installed recently in 
Donawitz and paid for out of ERP funds replaced one which 
had been dismantled by the Russians in 1945 and carried 
ofi—in this case to the Soviet Union. Many other Austrian 
concerns have an equally unhappy recollection of the acumen 
of Soviet technicians in judging the value of western 
machinery. 


Possibilities of Trouble-Making 


It is thus impossible to make a reliable estimate of the 
value of the economic assets acquired by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. But they are certainly worth tens of millions of pounds 
and they represent a considerable proportion of Austria’s 
capital equipment. They are also a means by which Com- 
munist propaganda can be disseminated among workers and 
they were deliberately used to provide strike fodder during 
the Communist-inspired demonstrations in September and 
October last year. Their use in this way, however, was 
spasmodic and some USIA managers apparently withheld pay 
for the days during which their works were closed on account 
of the strike. 


There is also reason to believe that some of the USIA 
factories have armed factory guards of the kind that were 
used to over-awe Prague during the Communist Revolution 
of February, 1948. But the number of such guards in 
Austria does not appear to be great and there is no reason to 
think they would represent a serious menace to the regime 
if the Russians signed the treaty and went home. A much 
more real danger is the present fact that so much of Austria’s 
economy is in the hands of a Government which regards 
economics as its chief weapon for bringing about social and 
political revolution. USIA is big enough and strong enough 
not only to cause Austria extreme economic discomfort but to 
dislocate the political life of the country by egging on the 
workers under its control to take direct action against the 
Government. The fact that USIA has not used its strength 
for this purpose should not be allowed to distract attention 
from its ability to do so. The only reason it has not done so 
is that the Soviet Government thinks the disadvantages out- 
weigh the advantages. The possibility that it will change its 
mind exists and will continue to menace the Austrian horizon 
until the peace treaty has come into force. 


x 


Correction.—In the article on Norway’s Defence Effort on 
page 382 of The Economist of last week, Norway’s balance 
of payments deficit on current account in 1950 should have 
been 1,130 million kroner, not 140 million. 
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Wherewithal for Defence 


Mr Gaitskell’s carefully reasoned speech in the defence debate last week revealed in quite unexpected detail 
much of the Government’s planning in the economics of defence. Precisely because his exposition and argu- 
ments were so well supported by figures, it is perhaps desirable to emphasise at the outset that most of 
the quantities involved have as yet no great solidity ; they are statistical patterns worked out by the back- 
room boys, and, even so, the result is something less than a completed blue-print. But it is heartening that 
in the short time since the enlargement of the whole programme was announced by Mr Attlee such progress 
has been made in breaking it down into its main components, in relating them to industrial capacities, and 
in estimating the broad readjustments that must take place in industry and in the export trade. This in- 
formation, incomplete though it still is, will be of great value to industry and to the public in estimating the 
part they have to play ; at this stage rough indications given promptly are much more important than precise 
estimates disclosed only after long delay. 


I— The Burden and the Budget 


— scrutinising this detailed material, it is well 

to glance at the general picture that is taking shape 
and at the main lines of policy that seem to be in con- 
templation. On these matters, which are surveyed 
broadly in an earlier article in this issue, the Chancellor 
added little to what was already known or deducible from 
Mr Attlee’s statement a fortnight earlier. But it is now 
possible to make a fair estimate of the extent of sacrifices 
that the defence programme will involve, at all events 
in its first year. The estimated outlay of £4,700 million 
for the three years, it is now confirmed, is based on 
present prices, and is spread over the period in amounts 
of roughly £1,300 million in 1951-52, £1,600 million 
or less in 1952-53 and £1,800 million or more in 1953- 
54. The estimate for the coming year represents an 
increase of fully £450 million on the actual expenditure 
for 1950-51, and in addition {£140 million is to be 
provided for stockpiling (which, in so far as it comprises 
imported supplies, the Government is prepared to 
finance by running down gold reserves or by borrowing 
abroad). It also excludes expenditures on new plant 
incurred “ with substantial Government assistance ” by 
private industry. If these capital expenditures, plus 
defence work in progress financed by private industry, 
are put at {50 to {100 million, the total new burden 
to be shouldered by the national economy in this coming 
year would be between {£500 and {£550 million. 


Towards meeting this, the Government hopes to be 
able to count upon a further increment of industrial 
productivity—although it fully recognises that any 
notable intensification of shortages of key materials could 
cause “a dislocation or slowing down of the entire pro- 
duction machine.” If productivity improved by a 
further 4 per cent, as the Government hopes, aggregate 
industrial production would rise by about £250 million ; 
it is thought that not much additional output could be 
secured from the effort to expand the total effective 
labour force—by tapping the tiny pool of unemployed, 
by recruiting women or by extending overtime. 


Despite the high rate of surplus achieved on Britain’s 
external balance of payments during 1950 (and especially 
in the second half of the year), there is no scope for 


easing the pressures on the domestic economy by deliber- 
ately curtailing the volume of exports or by increasing 
the volume of imports. The prospective further rise in 
import prices this year (which the Chancellor estimated 
some weeks ago at £400 million) will extinguish most 
of that surplus automatically—even though there will be 
some offset from rising export prices and, probably, from 
a continued expansion of invisible income. The Chan- 
cellor now guesses the net deterioration at £300 million, 
and confirms the suggestion made in these columns 
recently that the Government will not aim at making this 
good by expanding the volume of exports. For the 
duration of the defence programme, the target will be 
mere equilibrium on the external account as a whole— 
except to the extent of any stockpiling, which might force 
the account into corresponding deficit. According to 
present plans, it is clear that the external balance is 
expected neither to ease nor to aggravate the domestic 
problem. 

Nor, apparently, is there any intention to make any 
large deliberate cuts in the programme of capital outlay 
for civil purposes. Apart from the possibility of minor 
prunings—the nature of which Mr Gaitskell did not 
specify—any contraction of investment will apparently 
be allowed to occur either “ involuntarily,” through sheer 
inability to get supplies, or through a specific holding- 
back of individual building projects that are in direct 
competition with particular defence works. The greater 
the area of industrial dislocation, the greater will be the 
“savings” under this head. It is easy to envisage 4 
decline in fixed investment for civil purposes by, ay; 
£100 to £150 million on this account. Given the severe 
depletion that has occurred in stocks of raw materials 
and food, ought any allowance to be made in this reckon- 
ing for an increase in floating capital ? This is a diffi- 
cult question, because the answer depends not upon what 
is desirable but what is possible. Given the certainty 
that stocks of non-essentials will be further run down, 
the chances are that it will not be possible to raise total 
stocks by more than the £140 million allowed for stock- 
piling plus the amount (noted above) for defence good 
financed by private industry. 

On these several assumptions, the £250 million incre 
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ment of productivity plus the {100 tc £150 million 
reduction in civil fixed investment would provide £350 
to £400 million of the real resources needed to meet the 
total additional defence demand of {£500 to £550 million. 
There would thus be a “real” gap of £100 to £200 
million. If the defence outlays are in fact to take place 
as planned, this gap has to be filled, willy-nilly, by a 
curtailment in the Government’s own current absorp- 
tion of goods and services for civil purposes and/or by a 
cut in personal consumption. Mr Gaitskell, like Mr 
Attlee before him, gave no hint that any notable Govern- 
ment retrenchment is in contemplation, and the Civil 
Estimates now confirm this ; but in any case retrench- 
ment, even if it were really courageous, would be most 
unlikely to reduce perceptibly the Government’s 
expenditures on real resources—other than those that are 
merely State-provided consumption, such as the health 
service. Apart from such services as these, the sco 
for cutting is virtually confined to the so-called transfer 
payments, which are personal consumption at one 
remove. In any event, therefore, the consumer must 
be the real victim. 
* 


The financial sacrifices to be imposed upon consumers 
as a whole must, moreover, be appreciably larger than 
the amount of “ real’ goods and services they have to 
forgo—because, while the goods available to them are 
less, their spending power will be increased by the 
additional incomes earned in producing a bigger total 
output. If half of the £250 million paid in incomes for 
the officially assumed increment of production is reckoned 
to be either taken by the State in taxation or immediately 
saved (notably in additional undistributed profits) then 
the other half will represent new expenditure on con- 
sumption for which no new goods will be available. 
This would raise the “ real” gap of between {100 and 
£200 million to a “ financial” gap of £225 to £325 
million. And this figure would be raised still further 
if it were considered necessary to allow for an inflationary 
gap already existing—a gap filled either by the savings 
enforced by rising prices or temporarily bridged by 
drafts on stocks. 

Mr Gaitskell, anxious not to anticipate his Budget, 
did not make his own estimate of the financial gap. But 
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he did indicate quite plainly that he intends to try to 
close it. He is under no illusions that the task of 
extracting the requisite goods and services could be left 
to a spreading apparatus of physical controls working 
without the aid of financial measures aimed at extin- 
guishing the surplus of spendable incomes. On the 
contrary, in his brief survey of ways and means, he gave 
pride of place to “ fiscal, monetary and credit policy.” 
This does not mean, however, that this year most of the 
job of imposing financial retrenchment upon consumers 
will have to be done by the budget. If the Chancellor 
sticks to the principle laid down by Sir Stafford Cripps 
after devaluation, that the cost of living subsidies must 
not be increased beyond their present ceiling of £410 
million, and that any increase in prices of the underlying 
goods must therefore be passed on to the consumer, he 
has already available a very powerful weapon of 
restraint that will work automatically. This weapon is 
the fast rising cost of imports. If the whole addition of 
£400 million to the import bill is allowed to fall on 
domestic purchasers of imported goods (whether directly 
or at one remove), a very drastic cut could be imposed 
upon their ability to purchase other things, so that total 
consumption, in real terms, would fall. Beyond doubt, 
there will inevitably be some cutting, and probably sub- 
stantial cutting, by this means—though its extent will 
depend less upon official policy than upon the rapidity 
with which wages follow the new pressure on the cost of 
living and upon the size of the cushion that is 
afforded to consumers by existing stocks of goods offered 
at the lower prices. 


Each of these elements in the equation presents wide 
limits of uncertainty. At one extreme, it might be 
assumed that this price weapon will do nearly all the 
cutting that is required at this stage, leaving much less 
need for cutting by tax increases; at the opposite 
extreme, it might be felt that the degree of present infla- 
tion on the one hand and the prospective delays in the 
operation of the price weapon on the other are such as 
to put the main responsibility on the budget. It is too 
soon yet to guess where the official mind will come to 
rest. But perhaps the best guess, in terms of additional 
taxation, of the mid point between these extremes would 
be about {100 million. 


Il1—Industry’s Changing Tasks 


_ The Chancellor’s estimates of the changing configura- 
tion of industry that the defence programme now 
demands leave many gaps in what is essentially a tenta- 
tive pattern. They are most precise—and then only 
within fairly wide margins—for the coming year. The 
broad assumption that productivity will make its con- 
(bution of a 4 per cent increase over the results of 
last year rests on two further conditions: first, that there 
will be sufficient raw materials to avoid the risk of 
industrial dislocation and, secondly, that the change- 
over of production lines can be made with the minimum 
of confusion and delay. Neither of these points was 
minimised by the Chancellor; indeed, his warnings 
about raw materials, and particularly about sulphur, were 
dramatic in their seriousness. This shortage, and others 
Tanging from non-ferrous metals to clothing and indus- 
tial fibres, have for several _weeks been a major 
Preoccupation of wide sectors of industry. They call in 





question the possibility of maintaining industrial output 
as a whole at the average level of the end of last year— 
which is what an increase in productivity of 4 per cent 
in 1951 in fact implies. Last year’s stride in productivity 
by industry as a whole would not have been possible 
but for the truly spectacular progress in the motor, cycles 
and aircraft industries, and in certain other metal-using 
trades. The towering increase in output achieved in 
these sectors showed how higher productivity can be 
gained by continuous output, by a smooth flow of raw 
materials and components and by a relatively modest 
increase in manpower. Given the present outlook for 
raw materials and the competition of defence orders for 
capacity that has been intensively used for civil output 
and exports, these conditions must now be regarded as 
distinctly qualified. Mr Gaitskell put this increase of 
4 per cent as the maximum expectation ; no one would 
deny the possibility that the actual results may be less 
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favourable. The spectacular performers in increasing 
productivity have been those industries that are likely to 
be most directly affected by the switch to defence pro- 
duction and by difficulties in obtaining sufficient raw 
materials and components. 

The Chancellor’s outline of the arrangements that have 
to be made between the Government and various 
branches of industry in order, first, to ensure that defence 
is given first choice in any conflict of demands and, 
secondly, to secure increased exports from industries 
other than engineering and metal-working is clearly not 
the last word on a task that bristles with administrative 
difficulties. Arrangements for guidance and consultation 
can be expected to work at their best where the decision 
concerns a clearly defined end-product for which the 
defence departments, export buyers and home customers 
are all clamouring. But only a little way down the 
industrial scale from the final assembly of an identifiable 
product there is a richness and diversity of intermediate 
products and components that will make for delay, and 
also confusion, in reaching the right decisions about the 
part that each concern should be playing in the defence 
programme. There can be no dispute that the decision 
not to promulgate any 
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including also the vehicles, shipbuilding and aircraft in- 
dustries, did provide the basis for rough calculations. He 
said that the £1,700 million to be spent upon production 
by the engineering industries in the three-year pro- 
gramme would “ represent a load on the average of only 
some 20 per cent of the engineering industry’s output, 
compared with at least 80 per cent in the middle of the 
last war.” This implies an output over the three years 
of roughly £8,500 million, or £2,800 million a year 
without allowing for any increase of production. The 
first year’s spending of £350 million would on this basis 


represent roughly 12} per cent of the industries’ total 
output ; and whatever guesses may be made about the 
“ rising curve ” in the two following years, it is apparent 
that at the end of the programme defence preduction may 
account for 25 per cent or more of their total output. It 
is not clear whether Mr Gaitskell’s “ percentage average 
load” estimate allowed for any yearly increase in pro- 
ductivity (which in these industries has risen much more 
since the war than in all industries); but the adjust- 
ment would make little significant difference to these 
rough approximations. The numbers employed in the 
metal-using and engineering industries are just under 
3,500,000 men, and have 


overriding priority for THE DEFENCE PROGRAMME risen by less than 75,000 
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of output from the home 
market to the export trade ; 
it involves existing contracts, long-standing trade con- 
nections, continuing responsibilities for technical services 
and spare parts, and an increasing element of discrimina- 
tion between one customer and another. The issues 
have to be judged according to their importance in the 
defence programme or in the supply of essential raw 
materials, and the average manufacturer cannot be 
expected to have complete knowledge of these complex 
matters. 
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Engineering.—Nearly 60 per cent of the expenditure 
upon “production, research, and works” in the 
Chancellor’s estimate (a classification which shows some 
differences from the Defence Minister’s figures for 
“* production, research, and development ”) will be spent 
upon output by the engineering and metal-using indus- 
tries. Any definition of this group is bound to be arbitrary, 
and there is no information about the value of current 
output for many of its sections; this makes even a pro- 
visional estimate of the impact of the defence programme 
upon its present activity extremely difficult. But Mr. 


Gaitskell, who in this context defined the group as 


r 





tives between sections, 
accentuating the trend 
towards ordnance, vehicle, and radio production that 
was already apparent last year, and reversing the decline 
_during the first three-quarters of 1950 in the aircraft 
industry’s manpower. The scarce skills will presumably 
be those of which engineering has been short since the 
war: high-grade fitters and draughtsmen. These are not 
to be found in the general consumer goods and service 
industries, as Mr. Gaitskell recognised; a proportion may 
be drawn from those sections of engineering making 
metal consumer goods that are not able to switch over 
to defence production, but both involve absolute short- 
ages of technical ability. 


Aircraft-—Comparisons of defence expenditure with 
total current output cannot be made for the aircraft 
industry. But this is a special case-—an industry main- 
tained in peace primarily for its defence potential, and 
only secondarily for its civil production. Roughly £120 
million will be spent on military aircraft in 1951-52 5 this 
will enable current production, in Mr Shinwell’s words, 
to be “nearly doubled.” By the end of the three-yca! 
programme, the Prime Minister indicated earlier, military 
aircraft output may be “ more than four times the current 
rate.” The industry’s only problem of capacity 's o 
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aircraft gas turbines, for which new production lines are 
to be laid down ; insufficient output of power plant might 
thus delay the delivery of aircraft ordered under the 
defence programme. Apart from this, the main difficulty 
will be in gathering the necessary skilled labour—last 
year its labour force was hardly a tenth of the total it 
commanded at the height of wartime output. The effect 
of defence upon civil aircraft output and development 
work may be seen mainly in this transfer of skilled men, 
at any rate for some considerable time ; the general aim 
will presumably be to enlarge the industry, taking in some 
of the large reserve of spare capacity that has been 
maintained since the war. Exports of military aircraft, 
and to some extent of civil, are thus likely to be curtailed, 
except of course to satisfy any special military produc- 
tion arrangements that may be made between the Atlantic 
powers. Materials will presumably be assured for military 
aircraft production that may thus divert from civil aircraft 
production supplies of components and of special alloy 
steels. 


Shipbuilding —Of expenditure upon equipment for 
the Navy, which Mr Shinwell indicated might be about 
{140 million in 19§1-§2, some £60 million will be spent 
in the shipbuilding and marine engineering industries. 
Current output of merchant shipping last year was in 
the region of £120 million. The increased naval building 
and refitting programme may be expected merely to 
lengthen the deliveries of ships upon the industry’s order- 
book (which is perhaps worth £285 million at present) 
and to give extra ak to certain yards that specialise in 
reconditioning work (the Royal dockyards are already full 
to capacity) ; but the industry expects that the already 
considerable difficulties in the supply of materials will 
further delay production this year. 


Radio and Television.—The consumer goods industry 
most directly affected by defence orders during the first 
year of the programme will be the radio and television 
industry: the £25 million of such orders mentioned by 
Mr Gaitskell amounts to about a third of the value of its 
current total production. The industry has never been 
entirely free of defence commitments since the war, as is 
shown by Mr Shinwell’s disclosure that stocks of radar 
equipment have already been increased by 45 per cent. 
But the coming year’s defence work must inevitably 
make inroads into the current output of domestic radio 
and television receivers—to what extent will depend upon 
the measure of pre-emption of components commonly 
used in both civil and defence equipment. 


Vehicles—The Chancellor’s indication that some {60 
million would be spent upon “ vehicles ” in the coming 
yeat presumably includes both armoured and “ soft ” 
military vehicles. Tanks are built mainly by the Royal 
Ordnance Factories, apart from one private manufac- 
turer, and two new production lines for them are to 
be laid down. For tank production there is not the spare 
capacity in the ROFs that exists for other branches of 
defence production. It is impossible to estimate from 
the disclosed figures what share of the motor industry’s 
current output (nearly £350 million in 1950) will need 
\0 be diverted to defence production ; but the magnitude 
ot the expenditure does not at first sight suggest that 
defence orders will themselves seriously deplete the out- 
put of cars for civilian purposes—which means largely 
f export. But output is in any case already being cur- 


tailed by shortages of sheet steel and non-ferrous metals. 
Building —Total output of the building industry was 
Valued at about £1,300 million in 1950, so that the £120 


oa 


million to be spent in 1951-52 upon building for defence 
(including civil defence) will take roughly ten per cent 
of the industry’s total output. This will involve reduc- 
tion or postponement of expenditure upon “ works 
services ” already projected, and the full use of existing 
space. The Government’s intention is that the present 
house-building programme of 200,000 a year will be 
maintained, though there will be unavoidable local 
interference with housing programmes in certain areas 
where building for defence purposes imposes particular 
strains on local resources. 


Machine Tools.—In only one section of industry 
would defence requirements, as such, overwhelm the 
whole of existing capacity, in the absence of special 
measures. This is the machine tools industry. The 
establishment of new factories for aircraft engines and 
tanks, arid the re-tooling of other Government and 
private engineering factories, will require £115 million 
worth of machine tools in the next two years; the 
capacity of the existing British machine tool industry 
allowed of an output of roughly £40 million last year, 
when it was fully engaged. Orders for metal working 
tools have been placed abroad in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Italy and Belgium, as well as very large orders 
in the United States ; for the present, British machine 
tool companies have not been diverted to any consider- 
able extent from their work upon export and home con- 
tracts. The American authorities, having taken con- 
siderable powers of control over the machine tool 
industry, are giving formal priority to British orders for 
those tools that can only be obtained in the United 
States ; the application of this definition is probably a 
matter of national interpretation, but the Chancellor 
“very much hopes ” that the remainder will be obtained 
“ in good time.” Machine tools are of an immense variety, 
and in many cases it may be simpler and quicker to 
obtain special-purpose tools from foreign firms that 
specialise on them than to switch (in time) to their pro- 
duction in Britain. 


The foregoing summary gives only the barest outline 
of the potential effects of a defence programme that itself 
may be subject to considerable changes of timing and 
content. Only the broadest indications emerge of the 
necessary industrial changes that must be raade and of 
their true extent. One cannot yet venture into speculation 
about the further steps that may be necessary, apart from 
industry’s own contrivance and co-operative adaptation, 
to secure the ends of the programme. It is a first indent 
upon industry, but it leaves no doubt of the big demands 
that will be made on particular sectors of industry. Since 
these are narrowly based and supplies of the criticial raw 
materials they need are narrowly poised, the defence 
effort will involve a strain upon them bigger than any- 
thing they have ever known in any period short of actual 
war. 
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Food Stocktaking 


AST year, the British people consumed more food 
than in any year since the war, though still 
appreciably less than they consumed immediately before 
the war. The cost of food, as measured by the official 
index of retail prices, rose by only 4 per cent while the 
prices of primary commodities (food and raw materials) 
traded on the American markets rose by 50 per cent. 
The former index is heavily influenced by subsidised 
food prices, while the latter calculation (based on 
Moody’s index) gives an impression of the trend of 
prices on world markets. The British consumer escaped 
—last year at any rate—the major burdens inflicted on 
the rest of the world by inflation. He ate more, but in 
doing so he seems to have cost the Exchequer no more 
in subsidies than the stated 
limit of £410 million. 
This result is not a defiance 
of all economic laws; it 
has been brought about by Imports | 
the simplest of economic | 


TapLe I.—CHANGES IN BritisH Foop Stocks 1n 1950 
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dodges since the days of 
Cain and Abel—by living 
on stocks. 

The background to last 
year’s rationing policy is 
worth study in some detail. 
Last April, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer put a 
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limit to the total cost of 
food subsidies of {£410 
million a year ; any varia- 
tion in the Ministry’s |~ ~~ 
purchase prices on which 
the subsidy bill was based 
was to be passed on to the 
consumer. After the 
Budget, butter was raised 
from 1s. 6d. to Is. 10d. a 
Ib. and bacon from 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. §d. a Ib. ; later last 
year butter was raised by a 
further 2d. to 2s. a Ib. and 
bacon by 2d. to 2s. 7d. a 
lb. These prices reflected 
increases in the prices that 
the Ministry had to pay. But, on the other hand, 
there was great pressure to prevent retail prices from 
rising in order to maintain the partial effectiveness 
of. the wage freeze. If stability of retail prices of food 
was all that was required, this prescription should cer- 
tainly have worked. But such stability was possible only 
because the Ministry could afford to take a firm line with 
suppliers that were asking for higher prices ; instead of 
importing at higher cost, it used up stocks at old cost. 
The Ministry seemed so simple-minded as to suppose 
that a Canute-like attitude towards the tide of world 
inflation would induce suppliers to sell more cheaply ; 
and it was mortally afraid that the offer of a higher price 
to one supplier would mean higher prices to all suppliers 
and for all foods. 

Apart from this fear and its inhibiting effect on buying 
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policy, it is also true that the long-term contract—what- 
ever advantages may be claimed for it—puts very great 
restraints upon a buyer who is anxious to avoid charging 
higher retail prices for food. A large part of the 
Ministry’s purchases are still obtained under long-term 
contracts. At each price review last year, the Ministry 
fought hard against paying producers appreciably more 
than in 1949—despite devaluation, despite the American 
inflation and despite the boom in commodities that 
followed Korea. For a time, it even attempted, unsuccess- 
fully, to secure lower prices. Most of the long-term 
contracts stipulate a maximum price variation of 7} per 
cent in either direction in any one year. If the Ministry 
had realised after the invasion of Korea, if not before, 
that the turn of prices was 
not downward as it had 
vainly hoped but upwards, 
it could have obtained 
more food by paying 7} 
per cent more for supplies 
under these contracts. But 
the Ministry’s maximum 
offer was an increase of 
§% per cent, and having 
fixed that limit it could 
make no greater offer to 
one country unless it made 
the same offer to all other 
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1950 commensurately with the 
scale of rations. Imports 
of wheat and flour last 
year fell by as much as a 
third, mot because pur- 
chases were reduced but 
because of delays in ship- 
ments from Canada. 
Despite the stoppage of 
supplies from Argentina, 
imports of carcase meat 
were only 6,000 tons lower than in 1949 while arrivals 
of bacon and ham were up by 60 per cent. Butter imports 
increased by § per cent, but there was a fall of more than 
25 per cent in cheese and shell eggs. Imports of tea 
also fell by nearly 25 per cent, while imports of sugat 
were only slightly reduced. In contrast, consumption of 
most of these foods last year was appreciably larger than 
In 1949. Twenty per cent more carcase meat was 
consumed, 80 per cent more bacon, 25 per cent more 
butter, 3 per cent more cheese, 10 per cent more she 
eggs and 4 per cent more tea. All these were record 
postwar figures. 

This high rate of consumption could not have bees 
achieved except at the expense of stocks. Twelve 
months ago, the cold stores were bulging and fifteen 
refrigerated ships were held in port to increase the avail- 
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able storage space. Today, the larder is seriously depleted 
and there is no hope of repeating last year’s relatively 
high level of food consumption. The measure of the 
depletion is shown in Table I. Any figures that purport 
to show the movement of food stocks must be treated 
with caution ; the Ministry of Food never discloses its 
stocks in the belief that it thereby protects its bargaining 
power. The estimates given in Table II for food stocks 
for the past four years have been calculated from official 
statistics. Stocks of all commodities except sugar fell last 
vear. Wheat stocks were reduced by 228,000 tons and 
flour by 111,000 tons. But at the beginning of this year 
there was 12 weeks’ supply in store and large quantities 
had been bought forward which had not arrived. Meat 
stocks fell by 90,000 tons and amounted at the end of 
1950 to 4 weeks’ supply. Butter stocks were 22,000 tons 
smaller at the end of the year, though it should be noted 
that the bulk of New Zealand and Australian shipments 
is due in the first quarter of the year ; these two countries 
supplied nearly 60 per cent of British imports of butter 
in 1950. Stocks of cheese fell by 18,000 tons, though 
at the beginning of this year the emergency purchase of 
10,000 tons of American cheese was beginning to arrive 
in this country. Stocks of tea fell by 33,000 tons—a poor 
prospect for the reopening of the London tea market in 
April, though mitigated, perhaps, by the welcome in- 
crease of imports in January. Stocks of sugar, excep- 
tionally, increased by 32,000 tons. Consumption of shell 
eggs, margarine and cooking fat in each case exceeded 
available supplies. 


These figures pose the question whether the offer of 
the disputed 2 per cent under the long term contracts 
would have been an act of wisdom. It is easy to be too 
wise after the event, but at the very moment when the 
Ministry was making its stand, there were indications 
that its only result would be lower imports, even of 
commodities under long term contracts. The Ministry of 
Food has a long term contract with the Netherlands for 
shell eggs, but because the price offered last year to the 
Dutch was not acceptable, none came to Britain at all. 
Again, Australia, New Zealand and Denmark were dis- 
satisfied with the price of butter under their long term 
contracts. All these countries have abolished the ration- 
ing of butter with the result that more is now being 
consumed at home and less is available for export to 
Britain. The Netherlands fulfilled only the minimum 
quantity (20,000 tons) of their long term bacon contract ; 
the extra 15,000 tons under contingent contract that 
might have come to Britain went instead to Germany. 
The high price of wool has encouraged New Zealand 
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farmers to keep their sheep to clip rather than slaughter 
them for meat ; in this calculation, they weighed Britain’s 
refusal last July to pay more for New Zealand lamb, 
though recently a retrospective increase of 5} per cent 
has been agreed to. No contracts have been signed for 
Canadian bacon and cheese ; Canada asked for higher 
prices and the margin in dispute, though small, caused 
the breakdown. _ The story of Argentine meat is well 
known, but again it illustrates the point that if this 
country wants larger quantities of meat or other foods 
it must match with its offers the rise in world food prices 


and compete also with high prices offered by domestic 
consumers. 
* 


The Ministry’s efforts to heave the terms of trade in its 
own favour have failed—and the terms of trade are still 
worsening. This fact greatly adds to its difficulties this 
year in increasing its scale of imports to replenish stocks 
—or at least to prevent further depletion—and in main- 
taining last year’s level of food consumption. In addition, 
it has been authorised to spend £3,000,000 towards 
accumulating a strategic reserve of food in the current 
financial year and it will have £724 million to spend on 
stockpiling next year. The figures sound impressive, but 
the prospects of finding supplies are not bright. Messrs 
Lovell and Christmas have estimated that butter supplies 
this year will total 340,000 tons against 350,000 tons in 
1950 ; this would be sufficient for a four-ounce ration, 
whereas last year the ration was kept at six ounces for 
43 months. Cheese supplies (excluding unrationed varie- 
ties) are unlikely to reach 200,000 tons unless large quan- 
tities are purchased from the United States or Canada ; 
a two-ounce ration would require almost 220,000 tons, 
but the ration was raised temporarily to three ounces 
a week from the end of January to offset the reduction 
in meat. Even if agreement is quickly reached with 
Argentina, imports of carcase meat are unlikely to reach 
750,000 tons, which would give a total supply of barely 
1,700,000 tons. Without assistance from Canadian sup- 
plies, Britain cannot expect to have more than 400,000 
tons of bacon this year. Two bright spots are wheat and 
sugar. The United States is hoping for a bumper wheat 
crop this year if the weather is kind and much is expected 
of the Canadian harvest. If these crops materialise, it 
should be possible to buy more wheat, though more than 
the maximum price fixed under the international agree- 
ment would have to be paid. The world sugar crop is the 
largest on record and for the past six weeks prices have 
been falling steadily. Here at least the Ministry of Food 
should have scope to show some buying finesse. 
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Business Notes 


Stecl Stock Makes its Bow 


The opening performance of the new steel compensation 
stock—its formal title is British Iron and Steel 35 per cent 
Guaranteed Stock, 1979-81—has conformed pretty closely 
to the forecasts current in the City on the eve of the issue. 
Like other nationalisation stocks—with the notable exception 
of Gas stock—it opened in the market at a discount. The 
opening price last Friday week was 98, and there was a 
momentary slide to 97}, but by the end of the first day’s 
business the price had been brought back to 98}. This 
recovery, however, was mainly due to private institutional 
buying. A notable feature of this whole operation has been 
the virtual inactivity of the departments. They made no 
attempt to resist the decline in the gilt edged market in the 
weeks preceding the issue (and thereby allowed the pro- 
spective life of the new stock to be shortened by some 20 
years) ; and when the stock made its bow they merely gave 
it modest support until the wider audience began to show 
interest. The volume of selling by former holders of steel 
shares has been larger, in the first few days, than had been 
generally expected some weeks ago ; the protracted switching 
proved to have discounted only a moderate part of the whole 
pressure to be expected. In consequence, the volume of 
business in the early dealings was very large ; and although 
there has been a big demand from the institutions, the 
pressure against the stock has persisted. The discount early 
this week was 2 points, and not until Wednesday did the 
stock succeed in showing a net gain—to 987s. 


Since the stock had to be warranted to be worth par at 
the moment of issue, when judged by the general yield 
structure of the market, the persistence of a discount has 
made other stocks look dear. The most closely comparable 
stocks—the 34 per cent Electricity issue, 1976-79, and the 
34 per cent Coal stock, 1977-80—were, indeed, marked down 
by +4 forthwith, but although they have since fallen by a 
further } point, the disparities in the yield structure have 
still not been fully eliminated. Similar, though less sub- 
stantial, adjustments have naturally been taking place 
throughout the gilt-edged list, notably, of course, in the 
longer-dated and irredeemable issues. Consols, at 68}, have 
lost a further 3. By the middle of this week there was the 
first sign that the remaining adjustment required to restore 
equilibrium might be achieved rather by a lifting of the price 
of the Steel stock than by a further fall elsewhere. But 
there is undoubtedly still an appreciable volume of Steel 
stock that is likely to come on the market—notably the 
blocks held by industrial companies with former large 
interests in steel production. And it is possible that investors 
may be becoming less indifferent to the fundamental and 
longer-run pressures on the gilt-edged market than they 
seemed last year. On the other hand, the approach of the 
budget and the growing fears of industrial dislocation, have 
instilled the first doubts into an exuberant market in indus- 
trials. After advancing this week to 123.1—its highest level 
for three years—the Financial Times share index dropped 
by fully a point as investors took note of the threat of a rail 
strike. The pull-devil, pull-baker influences in both equities 
and gilt-edged will present an interesting spectacle in the 
next few months. 


* * * 


Steel Prices Follow Coal 


The general increase in steel prices that took effect 
this week clearly illustrates how a rise in the price of coal 
ripples outward through the economy. Higher road trans- 
port charges and the cost of the recent engineeriag wage 
award also contributed to the steel price increase, but the 
most important factor was the recent rise in the prices of 


coal and coke. Steel and electricity have thus already passed 
on their increase in fuel costs, and it is certain that the 
railways will also have to do so shortly ; it is most unlikely 
that industries consuming these other basic materials and 
services, as well as dearer coal, will be content to absorb 
any large proportion of such increased costs. 


The impact of this rise in steel prices upon other 
industries can be appreciated the more clearly since the 
British Iron and Steel Federation has just issued for the 
first time greatly improved statistics of steel consumption by 
industry. When official allocation of steel came to an end 
last May the Federation took the opportunity of putting 


ESTIMATED DELIVERIES OF FINISHED STEEL To U.K. 
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delivery statistics upon a more useful basis. Former statistics 
of consumption by industry had to be based upon a classifi- 
cation of deliveries by Government departments ; orders for 
steel are now required to bear a symbol representing the con- 
suming industry to which the customer’s main business 
belongs. The first figures available upon the new basis 
(which conforms to that suggested by the Iron and Steel 
Committee of the International Labour Office some years 
ago) are summarised in the table: they show that the largest 
consuming group is mechanical engineering, which is 
currently taking about 15 per cent of finished steel deliveries. 
Building and constructional engineering takes a slightly 
smaller share, while the “ motors, cycles and aircraft” group 
and the hardware and hollow-ware industry each account 
for just over one-tenth of the total. 





* * « 


Responsibility without Power 


No responsibility for this increase in price, obviously, 
can be attached to the Iron and Steel Corporation (though 
it will later, quite correctly, be counted as part of any aggr¢- 
gate change in prices since the nationalisation of steel). It 
is difficult, to define, indeed, any practical responsibility 
that can at present justly be attached to the Corporation, 
except those concerning its financial relations with its sub- 
sidiary companies ; and since the Steel Act places upon It 
wide and onerous responsibilities, its present inability [0 
discharge them puts its chairman, Mr Hardie, in a patently 
difficult position. The im in negotiations concerning 
practical control of the industry foreshadowed before vesting 
day now appears complete ; the Federation is refusing the 
Corporation the right to appoint members to its council, 
executive, and financial committees—which are, after all, the 
inner councils of the remaining privately-owned steel 
industry and of that sundered section whose leaders hope 
may return. For the moment, the negotiations that hai 
become almost weekly are at an end. The Corporation © 
obviously unlikely to accept formally the Federation's com 
cession of seats upon the conferences handling sections © 
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the industry in which the Corporation has a major interest— 
and whether it will in practice appoint such members still 
seems uncertain. 

The Corporation, it can be assumed, is now concentrating 
upon its own plans for long-term organisation of the 
industry ; the arrangements, concerning which negotiations 
have broken down, were in any case intended to operate 
only for an interim period, possibly as short as three months. 
There seems nothing to prevent the present impasse from 
continuing throughout such an interim period or even longer. 
But it seems unlikely that the Corporation will loag rest 
content with a situation in which its responsibility for fixing 
steel prices has by agreement been left with the Ministry of 
Supply and in which its practical responsibilities for securing 
supplies of iron and steel, for development, training and 
research, for labour relations, and for carbonisation develop- 
ment are left—in default of any agreement—in the hands of 
the Federation. It may be that the counsel that the Corpora- 
tion cannot obtain from the industry’s experts as members 
of the Federation could be sought from them as employees 
of its subsidiary companies. For a period Mr Hardie will 
presumably seek amicable arrangements ; but in the long run 
he will no doubt be tempted to fire his “ big guns ”’—unless 
political developments in the meantime produce a different 
kind of detonation. 


w * * 


Britain’s Record Trade 


The effect of world inflation is certainly to be traced 
in the British trade figures. Imports and exports both reached 
record values last month. Imports totalled £298 million 
compared with the previous peak of £239 million in 
December. They were, in fact, some 37 per cent larger 
than the monthly average for 1950, though their volume is 
esumated by the Board of Trade “very roughly” at no 
more than 12 per cent above last year’s average ; thus the 
cost of imports has already risen by over 20 per cent com- 
pared with 1950, most of the increase being due to dearer 
raw materials. Imports of raw materials (including non- 
ferrous metals and petroleum recorded in the trade returns 
as manufactures) rose by over £80 million compared with 
January, 1950. Raw cotton cost £15 million more and only 
28 million lb more was received. Imports of raw wool and 
waste rose by £23 million in value but by only 15 million lb 
in quantity, while imports of rubber increased by 5,000 tons 
(0 24,000 tons and their value by £8 million to £11 million. 
Among the non-ferrous metals much larger supplies of 
aluminium, manganese and tin were received, and more 
copper, zinc, nickel and molybdenum, but much less chrome 
ore, tungsten and lead. The rise in import prices is serious, 
though there is some comfort in the larger quantities of raw 
materials received last month. 


Exports in January totalled £2143 million, some 
{2,500,000 more than the previous record reached in 
November. Their value was 19 per cent higher than the 
erage for 1950 and their volume 12 per cent higher. But 
anuary was a long working month—27 days compared with 

usual 26 days—and if allowance is made for the extra 
day, the rate of exports was lower than in November and 
€ volume some 3 per cent below the average for the last 
quarter of 1950. Textile exports amounted to £48 million, 
‘nse of 40 per cent above last year’s average. Almost half 
of this increase was due to the very marked increase in 
shipments to South Africa, following the easing of import 
fstricions by the Union. Cotton goods totalled £18} 
million, 18 per cent more than the high level in the last 
months of 1950, while wool textiles amounted to 

{17 million, a rise of 20 per cent compared with the fourth 
Quarter average. Vehicle exports rose by 11 per cent to 
nn £40 million, though the value of new cars was about 
cone a8 in the fourth quarter of 1950. Machinery 


Ports increased slightly to £293 million, while iron and 
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steel manufactures declined slightly to £14 million. Exports 
of coal were greatly reduced and amounted to only 
£2,2§0,000 compared with £5,250,000 in January, 1950. 

Shipments to the United States and Canada did not main- 
tain the high level of the last quarter of last year, Exports 
of iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, wool and cotton goods 
to the United States, and of wool and cotton goods to Canada 
showed no reduction, but exports of all other products’ to 
these two countries were smaller. Only {1,250,000 worth 
of vehicles were sent to Canada, equal to one half the 
average for the last quarter of 1950; the number of new 
cars sent was only 2,547, compared with 6,039 a month 
in the last three months of 1950. The sharp rise in -the 
total value of imports in January caused the adverse balance 
of trade (imports valued at c.if. and exports at f.o.b.) to 
increase from £43 million in December to £75 million, the 
largest deficit for any month since August, 1947. 


* * * 


Rubber Conference Adjourns 


The special rubber conference that has been sitting 
in London for the past three weeks has adjourned, and 
expects to resume within a month. In the words of one 
delegate, the conference “ agreeably decided not to agree ”— 
and that is the perfect setting for a disagreement. The pro- 
blem of re-directing rubber exports to increase supplies to the 
western powers does, indeed, bristle with difficulties. Export 
licensing and international allocation have both been rejected 
as politically impracticable. The only other possibility is a 
multilateral contract similar to the international wheat agree- 
ment—and, according to certain reports, the conference was 
adjourned to enable delegates to obtain their governments’ 
views on this topic. 


The rigidity of any long-term contract—particularly one 
between a series of countries—creates many pitfalls for pro- 
ducers and consumers, But the purpose of a long-term con- 
tract of this kind for rubber would not be so much to ensure 
stability of prices for producers or the assurance of specific 
supplies for particular consumers, but rather to encourage 
supplies to go to certain countries and to prevent them from 
going to others. The governments of the major consuming 
countries could, for example, contract to buy the entire 
output of certain large rubber estates for, say, three to five 
years hence. This would guarantee them a minimum supply 
for defence and civilian purposes. But it would not prevent 
supplies outside the contracts from going to Russia or China. 
A multilateral contract similar to the wheat agreement, 
guaranteeing a market for the entire rubber output of Malaya, 
Indonesia, Ceylon and Thailand at an agreed minimum price 
and at the same time guaranteeing supplies to the chief 
importing countries at an agreed maximum price could, in- 
deed, reduce to a minimum the leakage of supplies to poten- 
tial enemy countries. 
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But such an agreement would not be easy to administer. 
There would still be the problem of ensuring that small- 
holder supplies would be sold within the agreement and not 
smuggled across the border. The agreed minimum price 
would clearly have to be attractive and it would have to be 
fixed for some years. The rubber markets would still be able 
to function in a limited capacity, as the price could fluctuate 
freely between the agreed maximum and minimum limits. 
It would be the responsibility of the governments of the 
producing countries to see that their export obligations were 
met. If the real purpose of such an agreement were to redirect 
supplies, then the question of price would be of secondary 
importance. If the consumption trends in 1950 both in the 
United States and Europe are any guide to future develop- 
ments, world civilian consumption of rubber might exceed 
2,000,000 tons in a few years’ time. On this ground 
producers could bargain for a high price. Consumers, on 
the other hand, could claim that if the price of natural rubber 
rose much above 3s. a lb., synthetic production would be a 
very attractive proposition. But perhaps their more powerful 
argument is that a long-term contract would relieve pro- 
ducers of their fears of the effect of large strategic stock- 
piles that one day would have to be liquidated. 


* * * 


State Trading and Shipping 


The disruptive effect of government trading on the 
shipping industry is one of the principal points dealt with in 
the annual report of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom. Normal commercial trading, the Chamber argues, 
is far more sensitive to market conditions than any Govern- 
ment department, and adjustments are made more rapidly by 
individual firms than is possible under the slow machinery 
of bulk buying. Furthermore, these adjustments are made 
without the disturbance of the tonnage markets that 
inevitably follows the discovery of a “short position” by a 
Government purchaser—the shipping industry finds it dis- 
concerting that’ these “ discoveries ” are being made so often 
and with such mystifying suddenness. The diversion of 
tonnage en masse on long voyages in ballast to satisfy belated 
Government import requirements prevents tramp shipping 
from exercising its proper economic function, reduces its 
carrying capacity and forces freight rates up in an inter- 
national market. The cessation of meat exports, too, has 
caused the diversion of costly refrigerated ships to carry 
general cargoes on routes for which they were not designed. 


{t would clearly be uneconomic for the shipping industry 
to build sufficient ships to meet peak demands, for this would 
lead to violent fluctuations in the amount of employment for 
ships and crews. Freight rates are bound to rise when there 
is a sudden pressure of demand, and for this the Government 
trading departments are too frequently to blame. The rise in 
freight rates, as the Chamber points out, is no more within 
the control of the British shipowner than of his foreign 
competitor ; and no artificial restriction can be imposed on 
such an international industry except by international control. 


Meanwhile, the restoration of the British merchant fleet to 
a more balanced condition by the replacement of older and 
obsolete vessels remains one of the more serious long-term 
problems of the industry. High rates of taxation, and the 
effects of the present basis of computation of profits are 
steadily diminishing the power of the industry to 
maintain the modern and efficient fleet by which alone it can 
meet competition and continue its services to the nation. 
On grounds of national security, the shipping industry 
argues, it deserves consideration as a special case, but apart 
from special treatment (which other industries might be able 
to claim with little less justice) there can be few industries 
that require such huge sums to maintain capital equipment 
that itself is subject to such rapid obsolescence. 
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Shipping and Exports 

- One of the many factors-that helped to underline the 
shortage of dry-cargo tonnage towards the end of last year 
was the number of tramp ships taken up on time charte; 
by liner companies to help carry the unprecedented volume of 
British exports of manufactured goods. The urgent demand 
for ships to bring American coal to Western Europe, and for 
the transport of grain to India and grain and timber from 
North America to the United Kingdom, revealed that the 
Government buying departments had failed to cover their 
commitments by forward chartering. The most urgent 
requirements were, in fact, covered only by releasing ships 
from charter to the liner companies and sending them on 
long ballast voyages to the North American continent to load 
coal, grain and timber. As a result, tonnage is now short for 
the export trade from the United Kingdom ; as was expected, 
and export consignments, particularly of motor cars, are once 
more piling up in the docks to such an extent that some 
shipping conferences have been compelled to re-introduce 
registration systems for calling forward export consignments. 
Labour trouble at the docks is adding to the congestion in 
the flow of exports. 


Meanwhile, owing to an unusually high demand for tramp 
tonnage for bulk shipments, time charter rates of hire have 
advanced so much that the liner companies are being forced 
to pass on some of the higher costs to the shippers. When 
charter rates were low last year, liner companies could 
employ tramp ships at a profit without altering their own 
freight rates; but the recent trend of tramp freight rates 
illustrated in the accompanying chart, has now made thi: 
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impossible. At the request of the Ministry of Transport, the 
Chamber of Shipping has issued a circular to owners stressing 
the importance, in the national interest, of maintaining a 
steady flow not only of bulk imports to the United Kingdom 
but also of vital exports. Partly to offset increased operating 
costs, and partly to enable them to resume the chartering of 
tramp ships as they become available, the liner companies 
have already advanced their conference rates. 


* * x 


Allocating Non-ferrous Metals 


The Ministry of Supply is at present allocating only 
three non-ferrous metals, zinc, copper and lead. Supplies 
of virgin zinc to industry in March will be the same as 10 
February—that is, 50 per cent of the average monthly con 
sumption in the first nine months of 1950 of good ordinary 
brand for galvanising, brass and zinc oxide ; 80 per ccm 
of electrolytic zine for brass and 70 per cent for rolled pro- 
ducts and zinc oxide ; and 80 per cent of high-purity 20° 
for die-casting . The allocation of imported vitei 
copper during March and April will also remain 2 the 
February rate of 85 per cent of the monthly average Co 
sumption in the first six months of 1950. Consumers oa 
now order for delivery in both March and April, subject '° 
the usual premium where applicable. 
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Martins Bank acts 
as Executor and 
Trustee and pro- 
vides security, skill 
and continuity of 


management at 


moderate fees. (Property of the National Trust) 


The Trustee Department 
of the bank was formed 
over forty years ago, and 
a descriptive booklet may 
be obtained at any of the 





THE TREASURER’S HOUSE YORK 


The recorded history of this famous house 
dates back to the Conquest, and the 


foundations may well be Roman in origin. 


branches. there by the son of one of them. 


MARTINS BANK 
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TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE: 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
Branches of the Department at : 

68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 16, Whitehall, S.W.1 
43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 

28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. 

24, Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
9, Highgate, Kendal. 


on a thirteenth-century undercroft. 


The present building is seventeenth-century 
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Tradition 





When in 1485, King Richard the Third cried:— 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse” ! 
a Catesby was there to serve his need. 


Successive Generations of the House of Catesby 
offer the same tradition of service to the Leaders 
of Commerce and Industry of to-day in Catesbys 
Office Furnishing—for a complete new office or 
a single item we invite your enquiry to our 
Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


LIMITED 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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TWO CENTURIES 
OF ENTERPRISE 


Nearly two centuries ago, when Glyn, 
Mills & Co. was founded in 1753, 
commercial and_ industrial enterprise 
depended on a handful of pioneers—the 
‘gentlemen adventurers’ of the history 
books. With the highly individualised 
businesses of the past, so with the large 
combines and national corporations of 
to-day, Glyn, Mills maintains its tradition 
of a private Banking House offering the 
most advanced and comprehensive 
banking facilities. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland * Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 





ANNUITIES 
—THE MODERN METHOD 


In these days of low interest yield on investments and 
continuing high rates of income tax, an annuity offers 
the solution to the problem of diminishing incomes. 
A Guaranteed Annuity with the Norwich Union has 
many advantages over the ordinary simple life annuity. 
It avoids the former major objection to annuities since 
during the guaranteed period of, say, 10, 15 or 20 years, 
INCOME TAX IS NOT PAYABLE on the portion of each 
instalment which represents return of capital. 


Send now for full details of this modern 
and attractive scheme to: 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
18-30, Surrey Street, NORWICH, Norfolk 


Without obligation, you may send details of Guaranteed Annuities to :— 


aneenneny 
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Lead is the third metal to be restricted. The Ministry’s 
cocks have declined because of delays in shipment from 
Australia, but consumers’ stocks of lead have increased quite 
appreciably in recent months. For the time being, purchases 
of virgin lead from the Ministry will be limited to 90 per 
cent of the average monthly consumption for 1950. Through 
this system of allocation the Ministry should save 7,000 tons 
of zinc a month, §,500 tons of copper and 1,350 tons of 
jead, compared with the average monthly consumption for 
the whole of last year. 


Meanwhile, the Ministry has at length reached something 
approaching a final decision about the details of the prohibi- 
ton of manufacture of non-essential goods from zinc, copper, 
and their alloys ; orders will be made by next week by the 
Ministry and the Board of Trade (for articles for which it is 
the production department), and the ban will come into force 
from March 1st. The list of prohibited articles has been 
amended, with some deletions and a few additions. Until 
July 1st, however, manufacturers will be able to continue to 
make any stocks of fabricated and semi-processed metal into 
these banned goods ; and the question of production of such 
articles for export is still “ under consideration at a very high 
level.” 

* 


No move has so far been made to restrict consumption 
of the alloy metals, though discussions on the prospective 
supplies of nickel, molybdenum and chrome are taking place. 
These three metals are sold privately and rationing is carried 
out by the suppliers. If it is found to be necessary to curtail 
nickel consumption (and since the Government intends to 
create a strategic stockpile, which must clearly include nickel, 
such a decision ouae seem to be inevitable) the Ministry 
of Supply would no doubt wish to control nickel supplies 
and also, no doubt, to prohibit its use in certain products. 


* x x 


Gatt for Ito 


Meation was made in Parliament last week of the 
position that has arisen as the result of the now virtually 
unanimous decision to bury the Havana Charter of the 
International Trade Organisation and to substitute for it a 
somewhat reinforced version of the already existing General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The President of the 
Board of Trade re-emphasised the point that the General 
Agreement is at present subject to provisional application 
irom which any member may withdraw on giving sixty 
days’ notice. If, as is quite probable, there is any question 
of adhering to the General Agreement on any other than 
a provisional basis, Britain, at least, would have to arrange 
for the issue to be debated in the House of Commons. 
Mr Harold Wilson repeated an earlier assurance that, since 
the United States Administration had decided not to 
proceed with the ratification of the Ito Charter, the British 
Government would do likewise. The discussions on the 
General Agreement in Torquay ended before Christmas, and 
will not be resumed at the Torquay meeting. The question 
of reinforcing the General Agreement, embodying in it 
some of the chapters of the now moribund Ito Charter— 
notably those on development and employment—together 
with the possibility of giving the General Agreement a more 
permanent character than it possesses at the moment, will 


— to be deferred to the next meeting of the contracting 
Tties, 


Meanwhile, the tariff negotiations continue in Torquay. 
They are likely to be brought to a conclusion by the end 
of this month. It will take a few weeks to sort out the 
results. Their presentation in the form of the usual 
voluminous new schedules of tariffs should appear before 
the end of March. Mr Harold Wilson was questioned in 
; House about the concessions on tariffs and preferences 

at had been offered by representatives of the United 
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Kingdom at the Torquay Conference. He maintained 
discreet silence, pointing out that it was an established 
practice that, while such negotiations were taking place, there 
could be no disclosure of what offers were being made. It 


is strange that this very obvious fact should not have been 
evident to the questioner. 


* * * 


Coal without Miners 


Experiments in underground gasification of coal at 
Newman Spinney, near Chesterfield, have produced 
sufficiently promising results for the Scientific Advisory 
Council to recommend their expansion and further research 
in coalfields with differing geological characteristics. The 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, which is responsible for the 
experiments, has spent £50,000 upon two methods that it 
believes will be preferable to the experiments in the United 
States, Belgium and French Morocco, and the practical work 
in Russia, all of which appear to involve the preparation 
of shafts and tunnels by miners working underground. 


The Ministry’s aim has been to produce the gas by working 
from the surface. 


Any system of underground gasification involves igniting 
the coal seam in a current of air and drawing off hot gas: 
it therefore needs downward and upward draught shafts, 
linked by some horizontal channel through which air and gas 
can flow across the coal surface. One method, used by the 
Ministry in the first experiment at Newman Spinney, involves 
drilling the two vertical shafts on the side of a slope and 
driving a horizontal adit at the level of the seam to join the 
shafts. This method, which is suitable only in hilly districts, 
has been producing gas since July, though the quality from 
the original borehole has now deteriorated ; a second, larger 
borehole has now been prepared there in the same way. A 
second method, and potentially a more widely applicable 
one, is to make vertical drillings below the surface of the 
seam and connect them by pneumatic pressure slightly 
greater than the pressure exerted by the overburden, opening 
up natural fissures in the coal to allow the hot gas to escape. 
This system has been successfully operated between vertical 


drillings 33 feet apart and has been producing gas for four 
months. 


The gas produced—so far in tiny quantities—has been of 
an average of about 75 BTU per cubic foot (from a wet 
seam of very dirty coal only 18 inches thick). This would 
not be of sufficient calorific value for town gas supplies ; 
the Ministry hopes to burn it under boilers for steam- 
generating plant, or as a fuel for gas turbines. One square 
mile of coal 3 feet thick, it is estimated, could produce 
enough gas to generate at least 25,000 kW for at least ten 
years—equivalent to roughly one million tons of mined coal 
required at present. The system offers opportunities of 
utilising low-grade coal that is economically not worth 
mining—and possibly, in the long run, hopes of working coal 
seams several thousand feet below the surface, where 
temperatures would not permit ordinary mining. Its use 
in gas turbines is connected with another possibility of 
gaining fuel from the mines without raising coal—the use 
of methane (“ firedamp ”) which even in the weak mixture 
found in the normal updraught from coal mines could be 
burned in a gas turbine if pre-heated. The complementary 
use of both sources of feeble gas might be combined in 
pithead turbines ; colliery generation of power, which is at 
present not altogether acceptable to the electricity supply 
industry, might then be a far better economic proposition. 


* * * 


Europe’s Next Coal Crisis ? 


With the worst of this winter perhaps over, anxiety 
about current coal shortages in Europe is now being partly 
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replaced by forebodings about another and perhaps worse 
coal crisis next winter. The National Coal Board’s man- 
power problems find a melancholy parallel in most coal- 
producing nations on the Continent. Miners’ wages through- 
out Western Europe have been increased in recent weeks, 
with the same accompaniment of promised priority in 
housing and better working conditions, but the shortage of 
labour continues. Production remains at about the 1950 level 
in France and Belgium ; in Germany it is still rising, though 
at a lower rate than a year ago, but the Ruhr is getting near 
the technical capacity of its existing collieries, and their 
owners protest that they do not command the money to 
carry out considerable extensions. In these circumstances 
further orders are being placed for American coal for delivery 
later in the year ; France may order much more (probably 
more than Britain’s original 1.2 million tons), and Italy is 
placing large orders. 


The current European coal account (which showed a 
deficit of 5 million tons of coal and a million tons of coke 
for the first quarter of 1951) is not likely to alter materially 
before the middle of the year. Britain will probably be able 
to maintain through 1951 the heavily reduced exports it is 
sending Europe in the first quarter (just over a million tons 
of coal and coke, compared with 2} million tons in the same 
period last year). The Ruhr Authority has ordered the 
German industry to export 6.2 million tons of coal in the 
second quarter of the year, instead of the 4.9 million tons 
at most that the German Government considered possible. 
The Germans complain that even their suggested figure 
would have left them two million tons short of fulfilling 
home demand ; it seems possible that, as in the present 
quarter, they will obtain some reduction of the export re- 
quirement during the next few months. Poland is con- 
tinuing to supply Western countries, but at prices now well 
up to American levels. With the continued rise in freight 
rates, certain nations buying American coal are running short 
of free dollars, and it seems probable that ECA will allow 
some of the deliveries to be charged against dollar aid. The 
Coal Board is fulfilling arrears of 1950 orders at prices 
cheaper than those of any other country in Europe—except 
for Germany, where a rise in export coal prices is likely. 

It regards the prospect of Marshall Aid being used for 

American coal with some reserve ; Britain will not qualify 

for any such assistance, and one of its effects may be to 

drive freight rates up even further. 





Binding Cases 


Binding cases for Tut ECONomist and REcorps 
& SratTisTics can now be supplied. These cases, 
made by Messrs. Eastpinp Ltp., are in stiff, dark 
blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine; 
they provide an extremely effective and firm binding. 
The case for THe Economist will hold 26 
issues and the half-yearly Index ; that for 
Recorps & Sratistics will hold 52 issues, 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 

The cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 11/-. 

Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to THe 
Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd., 
(Dept. E), Pilot House, Mallow St., E.C.1. 
A binding case can be sent on approval, it required, 
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Canadian Wheat Price 


The once esteemed Anglo-Canadian wheat contrac: 
which expired last July, is a long time a-dying. Whe, 
Mr Strachey was Minister of Food he declared jn 
defence of government trading that this contract enabled 
Britain to buy wheat at prices well below those in world 
markets. Canadian farmers have not forgotten that remark 
Nor have they forgotten that the contract contained a clause, 
thought at the time to be a form of words of no great con- 
sequence, that if the contract price was substantially below 
the world price—as it was—Britain would make good the 
difference. This has long been a sore point, and the soreness 
has broken out again. Mr J. G. Gardiner, the Canadian 
Minister of Agriculture, arrived in London last weekend 
to discuss this point, among others, with the British 
Government. 

The official British contention is that for the two season; 
1948-50 it agreed to pay Canada $2 a bushel even though 
the maximum price for wheat under the international agree- 
ment (which was operating in 1949-50) was only $1.80 a 
bushel. But the real point does not concern dollars ; it 
raises the whole nature of governmental trading and long- 
term contracts. When the international wheat agreement 
was negotiated in the early months of 1949, there was fair 
reason to believe that the agreed maximum of $1.80 wa; 
high and indeed during the first season deals were concluded 
at prices below the maximum price. Only last September, 
the Canadian Wheat Board reduced its “free” price to the 
same level as the agreement maximum ; now the “ free” 
price again stands well above this $1.80 maximum. In 
Chicago, wheat is selling for $2.51 a bushel, and there are 
suggestions that the United States is dissatisfied with the 
maximum price as fixed by the agreement until July, 1953. 


It is only by sheer chance that any price fixed for a period 
of time proves reasonably fair to both buyer and seller. The 
wheat agreement was intended to be an insurance policy 
providing cover for both wheat exporters and wheat im- 
porters. If the world price of wheat had fallen to $1.20 a 
bushel importers would have paid the agreement minimum 
of $1.45, which was still above exporters’ costs of production. 
In fact, the importing countries are now getting the benefit 
of the agreement. But with the large expansion io 
American wheat production planned for the summer and 
the expectations of a bumper crop in Canada, who can 
guess the price of wheat in two years’ time? It seems 
fairly certain that if countries are going to amass large 
strategic reserves of grain, importers might well keep the 
price of “ free” wheat above the agreement maximum, since 
supplies guaranteed to them under the agreement provide 
only part of their total peacetime requirements. Britain has 
already bought wheat from Canada at market prices above 
the agreement maximum and it will no doubt do so again. 
But this fact—as the Canadians will no doubt argue—has 
no connection with the terms of the old wheat contract with 


Canada. 
* * * 


Potash Pay-out 


Holders of Potash Syndicate bonds, Series A, B and G 
are being invited to approve a distribution of £35 105. Pe 
{£100 bond. Although holders of these bonds in Switzerland, 
Holland and Sweden received interest payments up to various 
dates between 1944 and 1946, while holders in Britain and 
the United States received such payments only up to 1940-4!) 
the proposed distribution will have to be made without dis- 
crimination, and on capital account ; it will not be eaten 
as discharging any particular percentage of the face value 0 
the bonds, but will be taken into account at a later dat® 
when it becomes possible to determine its value in term 
of the bondholders’ rights to receive either sterling ot dollars 
at the fixed exchange rate of $4.86 to the £. 


_ The distribution will be made out of the £2,477,778 now 
in the hands of the paying agent. This sum is the sterling 
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equivalent of a fairly large sum in Dutch guilders, and of 
smaller sums in Swiss francs and Swedish kroner, which 
became available as a result of German sales of potash to 
these currency areas during and immediately before the war. 
Under the terms of the original loan, it will be remembered, 
bondholders secured a first charge on the proceeds of German 
potash exports. Apart from the £2,477,778 now to be 
distributed, bondholders have claims on sums of US 
$1,100,000 now in Holland, of Swiss francs 3,300,000 now 
‘n Switzerland and of $5,700,000 now in the United States. 
Negotiations to secure the transfer of the first two of these 
sums are in train, but legal proceedings will be necessary 
if the $5,700,000 now in New York is to be wrung out of 
the American Office of Alien Property. Apart from possible 
enforcement of their claims on these sums, the prospect of 
further disbursements to bondholders does not seem 
promising. The occupying powers have so far refused to 
allow any portion of the proceeds of postwar German exports 
of potash to be paid over to bondholders ; the Potash Syndi- 
cate has been deprived of its monopoly in sales of German 
potash as a result of the anti-cartelisation laws ; and most 
of the potash mines are in the Soviet zone, where they have 
been nationalised without compensation to the mortgagees. 


* x x 
Recovery in Wool 


The wool market has recovered from its temporary set- 
back of the past three weeks and once more looks set for a 
further rise. The London sales last week closed firm and 
on the last day of selling buyers were no longer hesitant. 
Prices for merino rose by § per cent and medium crossbreds 
by 10 per cent. This week prices have risen in both 
Australia and New Zealand. Merino prices are now virtu- 
ally back to their high level of January, and medium cross- 
breds are even slightly above it. Fine crossbreds, however, 
which remained firm in recent weeks, when merino prices 
were declining, are beginning to drop. 

The most important event in the wool market is, perhaps, 
the reappearance of American buyers. It now seems to be 
taken for granted that the price-freeze in the United States 
will not be rigidly applied, so that American manufacturers 
are again willing to commit themselves at present high prices, 
Another development that is not without significance is the 
clear indication that the Australian clip will not be anything 
like as big as was expected. The official estimate has already 
been reduced from 1,190 million lb (greasy) to 1,175 million 
lb and the final figure is likely to be even smaller. 


ot * * 
No More Canadian Loan Drawings 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the 
House of Commons this week that there would be no further 
crawings on the Canadian line of credit of $1,250 million 
‘hat was put at Britain’s disposal in March, 1946. There 
have, in fact, been no drawings since last June. The unutil- 
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ised balance amounts to $65 million. Since the amount of 
the loan outstanding will be $1,185 million, the first instal- 
ment due on it at the end of this year will amount to 
$37,600,000. This annuity will have to be repeated 49 
times before the liability is extinguished. The amount of 
the annuity would, however, be reduced if the waiver clause 
in the agreement were invoked by the British government. 
The waiver applies to interest payments only ; they loom 
relatively large in the early years. The decision to make no 
further drawings on this credit reflects the recent and pre- 
sumably continuing improvement in the gold and dollar 
reserves. There is no advantage to be gained in adding to 
the accumulation of this reserve by the fairly expensive 
process of getting further into debt. Mr Gaitskell rang down 
the curtain on this first and Jeast-painful chapter of the 
Operation with an appropriate tribute to “the spirit which 
prompted the Canadian Government and people to afford 
us this very generous measure of help in our time of need 
and so to speed our economic recovery in the last four years.” 


*x * * 
The Enigma of Tin 


The tin market has often behaved contrary to expecta- 
tions and its oddities in the past fortnight are quite in 
character. On Wednesday morning of last week the London 
spot price reached £1,615 a ton, having passed the £1,500 
mark on the previous day ; in the afternoon the price fell and 
closed at £1,550. But by the following Friday it was down to 
£1,437% a ton, showing a net fall of £17} on the week. This 
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week it rallied again and at one point reached £1,517} a ton, 
but on Wednesday it closed at £1,4774. | Backwardation 
narrowed appreciably last week but is now back to £70 a 
ton, which is even wider than a fortnight ago. Up to the 
invasion of Korea tin hovered around {600 a ton. A price 
of £1,500 must be well beyond the wildest expectations of 
producers ; it certainly exceeds the worst fears of consumers. 


The factors influencing the tin market have not altered 
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materially in the past three weeks, which makes the swings 
in price all the more enigmatic. Output in Malaya declined 
last month because heavy rains interrupted loading and one 
smelter decided to take stock. But that fact alone could not 
explain the sudden rise in price to £1,600 a ton. In recent 
months China has become an importer instead of an 
exporter, though the quantity involved is very small. Russia 
and countries of Eastern Europe are buying no more than 
they have done in recent years—if as much. The American 
stockpiling requirements are met mainly by contract ship- 
ments from Belgium and the Netherlands. The ceiling 
price for tin in the United States is equivalent to £1,460 a 
ton. At current levels, no American merchant could afford 
to import tin. 


The sudden squeezes in the market must be caused by 
either speculative dealings, which is unlikely, or by stock- 
pile purchases, particularly by some of the smaller importing 
countries. Since British tin merchants have undertaken 
not to export any metal as soon as Current contracts are 
liquidated, Malaya is virtually the only source of supply for 
the rest of the world. Much larger quantities were sent by 
Malaya last year (particularly in the second half) to South 
America, India, France, Germany, Italy and the Netherlands. 
Shipments to Italy increased, for example, from less than 
1,000 tons in 1949 to 7,600 tons in 1950 ; Italy was in fact 
Malaya’s second largest market after the United States and 
Britain came third with 7,200 tons. The fear of another 
world war clearly encouraged the smaller importers to stock- 
pile, and now Britain appears on the scene, determined but 
a little late. 


* * * 


Abbey National’s Expansion 


The total assets of the Abbey National Building Society 
increased by {18.2 million to {122.2 million in 19§0. 
Within this total the amount due to the Society on mortgages 
rose by {14.3 million to {104.5 million and the liquidity 
ratio (i.e., the ratio of trustee securities and cash to total 
assets) increased slightly, to 13.7 per cent. The Building 
Society movement is plainly still proving a popular savings 
medium with the general public. New share subscriptions 
to the Abbey National, at £23 million, exceeded withdrawals 
by £14.3 million in 1950, compared with an excess of 
£13.4 million in 1949; new deposits, at just under 
£/4,800,000, exceeded withdrawals by £1,300,000. On the 
other side of the balance sheet, total new advances on mort- 
gages by the Society amounted to {29.4 million in 1950, 
compared with {28.1 million in 1949 ; repayments of past 
mortgages, at {19.3 million, were some {1,500,000 higher 
than in the previous year. 

It is difficult to say how far the continued expansion in all 
mortgage business in recent years is due to increased pur- 
chases of pre-1939 houses at increasing prices and how far 
it is due to the fact that many existing house-owners are 
cashing in on the rise in property values to raise mortgage 
loans as a fairly cheap medium of capital consumption. It 
is also difficult to say how much of the expansion in shares 
and deposits outstanding is the counterpart of genuine new 
saving and how much of it simply represents a switch, often 
by large investors, out of Stock Exchange securities and 
other accumulated savings. A year ago, when there were 
some signs that a moderate degree of deflation might 
set in, many building society leaders were apprehensive 
lest the increase in “sitting tenant” business and in the 
volume of relatively “hot money” among building society 
funds might prove a source of strain if money became per- 
ceptibly tighter. Those fears must seem a good deal less 
urgent now. Meanwhile, the financial strength of the move- 
ment is almost certainly increasing. After allowing for 
management expenses, depreciation of office premises, 
interest on deposits, income tax and profits tax, the Abbey 
National was able to carry £2,264,716 to appropriations 
account last year, compared with £1,843,838 in 1949. 
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Shorter Notes 


The first full week of offerings of the new and higher- 
interest Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds—the week 
to February roth—achieved sales of £7,000,000 of Certif- 
cates and {1,090,000 of Bonds. These figures compare with 
£1,700,000 and {£290,000 respectively in the week before 
the new issues were announced. The increased sales, how- 
ever, were achieved partly at the expense of increased with- 
drawals from existing savings—notably from savings deposits, 
Total withdrawals for the week amounted to £18,916,000, 
compared with {15,165,000 a fortnight earlier. The week’; 
net savings amounted to £4,955,000. 


* 


Arrangements have recently been made with Iraq for 
meeting its scarce currency requirements in the year to 
September 30th next. Iraq’s working balance of sterling js 
to be raised from {2,000,000 to £4,000,000 and from now 
until mid-July, 1952, sterling will be released up to a total 
of £6,000,000, whenever Iraq’s number one account falls 
below £6,000,000, 


* 


The recent Anglo-Swiss commercial negotiations that made 
new arrangements for the year to end-February, 1952, were 
concerned mainly with quotas for goods not yet placed 
on the “open general licence” list. Quotas are relatively 
new devices in Swiss commercial policy, and it is a sad 
reflection on the times that in sheer self-defence the Swiss 
Should have been compelled to apply them in their import 
trade. They have, however, been generously framed, so that 
their appearance will not be followed by a contraction of 
trade. The British Government, for its part, has substan- 
tially increased the quotas on such goods as watches, 
instruments and embroideries. 


* 


Special trade talks between Denmark and Britain are due 
to commence next week. They are not the usual annual 
negotiations, but are to be conducted at ministerial level and 
will cover all aspects of Anglo-Danish trade. The Danish 
delegation is to be led by M. Loe Bjorn Kraft, Minister ot 
Foreign Affairs, and M. Thorkil Kristensen, Minister oi 
Finance. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Minister o! 
State, the President of the Board of Trade and the Minister 
of Food will represent Britain, 


* 


Gillett Brothers Discount Company made a gross profit 
of £198,400 in the year to January 31st compared with 
£167,389 in the previous accounting year. On the balance 
Sheet date total current assets, at £77.5 million, were some 
£1,200,000 higher than a year before ; a small fall in bills 
discounted was more than offset by a £2,000,000 rise in the 
bond portfolio. 


* 


Last month’s wage increases, as shown in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, bring the aggregate increases since 
November to roughly {100 million a year, for nearly 
5,700,000 workers. In January wage increases amounted t0 
about £564,000 in the weekly wages of 1,849,000 workers. 
The largest change was the wage award to the miners, con 
ceded under Cabinet “guidance” ; wage rises in the cotton 
industry (10 per cent), the road transport industry (75. © 
12s. a week), iron and steel, and the Yorkshire wool textile 
industry also took place. About £334,000 a week of the wage 
increases resulted from direct negotiations between employers 
and operatives, and about £88,000 followed arrangement” 
made by joint industrial councils. The month’s increases P*” 
the index of wage rates (June, 1947 = 100) up by one poll 
to 119. 
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To Electricity 
Supply Authorities 


Everywhere 


RIPPLE CONTROL DIVERTS 
‘PEAK’ POWER TO INDUSTRY 
AND EARNS REVENUE 


Power “cuts” for industrial users 
can be reduced substantially, and their 
effects on domestic consumers can be 
minimized. Ripple control achieves this. 
With its aid, the Authority can shed non- 
essential load at the touch of a button at 
any time with comparatively slight incon- 
venience to the consumer. Such load 
comprises water heaters and the like which 


have thermal or other storage capacity. 


The capital cost of ripple control is 
recoverable over a few years because the 
equipment improves the earning capacity 
of generation and distribution plant by 
making it possible for the Authority to 
accept additional load for profitable use 
at “off peak” times. Ripple control is 


therefore a continuously profitable in- 


@ 


For further information write : 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC co.,, LTD. 

Strowger House, Arunde! Street, London, W.C.2 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7 


vestment. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RYTHMATIC RIPPLE CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 
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‘Get me out of 
this dump’ 


says 


JACK SCRAP 





How many tons of iron and steel scrap would 
you find in odd corners of your factory or farm 
if you had a thorough 


sir ciceee nines 
search made? | 
Find that scrap, round | 

it up, turn it in. Every Speed the 
ton of scrap that gets SCRAP 
back to the steelworks ; 
will make a ton of new ! Speed 
steel. 
*¢ Scrap Merchants are glad the Steel 

to help with dismantling | 

and collection. 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, SW.1 $3 








Company Notes 


imperial Tobacco.—A preliminary view 
of the trading results of Imperial Tobacco 
was given on page 400 of last week’s issue. 
The full accounts show that the problems that 
have beset the group in recent years—the 
high tobacco duty, the struggle to maintain its 
substance intact against the depredations of 
successive Chancellors, and the matching of 
rising costs against a turnover that is no 
longer increasing as fast as it did—all these 
factors are evidently of as great concern to 
the board as at any time in the past. 


For example, last year (to October 31, 1950) 
witnessed another substantial rise in the value 
of stocks by no less than £16} million to 
£106.4 million. It is to be doubted whether 
the directors altogether relish the achieve- 
ment of a “century” for this figure. To 
the extent that the increase reflected an im- 
provement in physical stocks, it may not have 
come amiss, for in earlier years the company 
had been working with stocks too close to 
the minimum for its comfort. But to the 
extent that the increase reflected a further 
increase in leaf prices it could clearly have 
been less welcome; before and since de- 
valuation the group has been steadily increas- 
ing its purchases of non-dollar tobacco, and 
the prices of such leaf have responded 
vigorously to this switch in demand. It may 
be a fair guess, therefore, that the increase in 
stocks (valued of course at cost) Owes more 
to the rise in prices of Empire growths of leaf 
\tobacco and rather less to an increase of 
physical stocks. 


Movements of this kind illustrate the con- 
tinuing financial problem of the group—how 
to maintain at ever-rising prices and ex- 
tremely high rates of duty the physical stuff 
and turnover of the business. Stocks and 
debtors (the latter being stock at only one 
remove) now exceed £152 million in the 
parent company’s balance sheet, and of this 
total a large slice must consist of duty on 
stocks of leaf out of bond or manufactured. 
For years past Imperial Tobacco has been 
struggling to make good this erosion of its 
substance. It is not alone in the struggle, but 
it was perhaps the first to experience the 
most acute form of it—the wartime combina- 
tion of sharply increased tobacco duty and 
100 per cent EPT. 


Years to October 31, 


1949 1950 
= £ £ 
Consoliaaled earnings :— 
Trading profit peeeeeees 19,371,329 18,641,679 
SOR GEOEE Sbeseccsavewes . 22,289,730 21,551,629 
Taxation ..... Sask ahiimisacaie 10,379,593 10,066,261 
Depreciation ... pe nae ae 922,773 1,087,378 
Leaf replacement reserve ..... 1,500,000 3,075,455 
Group earnings for ord. sth. . . 7,101,468 7,189,993 
(52°, (33%) 
Ordinary dividends .......... 6,611,096 6,611,096 
(32%) (32%, 
Added to reserves and c/f .... 490,372 578,896 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation . 14,687,997 15,904,105 
Net current assets............ 86,573,545 95,388,153 
DN ¢oks<cktuaeennb wee. 93,552,850 111,061,563 
EES ae ae ee 595,900 430,771 
Revenue reserves .......... 45,354,284 50,588,504 


Ordinary capital . 37,563,049 37,563,049 
£1 ordinary siock at {5} yields £6 5s. per cent. 


To-day’s problems are the same in kind 
and only somewhat less dire in their result. 
The adventitious “profit” resulting from 
the use of dollar tebacco at the post-devalua- 
tion rate of exchange amounts to £6,209,000 ; 
in no sense is this a true profit, for in sub- 
stance it represents the higher replacement 
value of tobacco that has been used during 
the year after devaluation. But, none the less, 
it attracts more than 50 per cent in tax as if 
it were a true profit, and the net amount 
that the directors have very properly trans- 
ferred to leaf replacement reserve (which 
should have been fortified by the whole 
amount) barely exceeds £3 million. 


So the group is forced to finance the con- 


tinuance of its existing scale of operations 
by means of new capital, since the tax- 
gatherer defines “ profits” in a way that 
admits a serious consumption of capital. 
Although at the date of the balance sheet 
there were still £15 million to be called on 
the issue of 4 per cent loan stock made last 
October, this can hardly be sufficient to 
quench the continuing need for external 
funds. Bank overdrafts which stood at {28.1 
million at end-October will have to be 
further expanded or more permanent capital 
sought if the burden of stocks continues to 
increase—as it well may. And as between 
different forms of permanent capital the 
deterrent effects of profits tax on issues of 
share capital are evident. Evidently the 
effects of rising prices have not worked them- 
selves out fully, but the directors record that 
the manufacturing economies achieved last 
year go a long way towards meeting the 
full increase in costs resulting from devalua- 
tion. That at least is a favourable sign in 
a year that has borne its full share of trading 
and financial difficulties. 


* 


Bowater Paper.—A year ago Sir Eric 
V. Bowater looked forward to a higher level 
of operations in Britain and to an ever-widen- 
ing diversification of business, with the 
prospect of at least as good trading results 
in the year ending September 30, 1950, as 
in 1948-49. The remarkable jump in Bowater 
Paper’s group profits from {3,693,202 to 
£5,395,488 clearly indicates that Sir Eric 
erred on the side of caution. A substantial part 
of this rise, as the accompanying table shows, 
can be attributed, as in past years, to the 
impressive earnings of subsidiaries, particu- 
larly those overseas, whose ordinary stock is 
wholly owned by the corporation. At home, 
paper mills have been operated substantially 
at full capacity for the first time since 1939 ; 
this has been added to output and the spread 
of overhead expenses has made an important 
contribution to earnings. 


Years to September 30 


1949 1950 
Consolidated earnings :— , . 
SN ROUND. ox oes nsseb cud 3,695,202 5,395,488 
Depreciation ..... 920,679 1,444,888 
MU 6 ok bbs oj <t 500 phe 1,007,884 1,890,688 
Retained by subsidiaries ..... 934,396 1,084,644 
Parent company’s net profits. . 442,426 543,384 
Subsidiary companies’ trading 
profits :— 
Lloyd Pulp and Paper Mills .. 625,970 1,103,074 
Mersey Paper Mills........... 296,183 548,673 
Bowaters Sales 2... 0.0... cece 289,149 377,414 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
SE 0% cs phaah So ses ose naie $5,269,576 $7,916,972 


Profits have been absorbed by the rise in 
the provisions for depreciation from 
£920,679 to £1,444,888 and for taxation from 
£1,007,884 to £1,890,688. Computation of 
earnings is impossible, but a rough estimate 
of distributable earnings suggests a rise that 
provides impressive cover for the in- 
creased ordinary dividend of 15 per cent, 
compared with 12} per cent for the previous 
year. The issue of £300,000 £1 shares in 
September, which increased the ordinary 
capital to £1,800,000, ranks pari passu with 
the old stock; subscribers to this issue at 
37s. 6d. must feel well satisfied with a yield 
of some £5} per cent at the current price 
of 54s. 6d. No ordinary dividend was paid 
before 1947 for more than a decade, and 
after the lean years the relative modest in- 
crease in the latest dividend should not be 
received amiss. If some shareholders may 
be impatient, they might bear in mind that 


a bumper Bowater dividend and f 
a nd four-page 
Street. 


make an odd contrast in Fleet 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 





x Co 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Yield, | Gross 
and iFeb. 14,/Feb. 21,) Feb. 21. | _Yield, 
Guaranteed Stocks| 1951 | 1951 | i951’ = 2, 
Be Ww laieeh iets ae ee | (m) js 
War Bonds 24%%...| 1014 | 1015 ‘ Th oe 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | 016 5 lia «, 
War Bonds 2$°,...| 101g | 10148 018 5 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 016 11/119 9 
Exchequer Stk. 24% 102 | 1024 014 1 J 4 : 
Feb. 15,1955 | ce 
War Bonds 24%,...| 102g | 1024/94 3 1% 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 01811;2 1 3 
Funding 23% ......} 102% 1024 ie lq? se 
June 15, 1952-57 11 3.713 gn 
Nat. Defence 3%... 103% | 103% 01210 2 95 
July 15, 1954-58 1 3 5/220 4 
War Loan 3%. 104} | 104 (01510 2 4 5, 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 13 6/2n 1 
Savings Bonds 3°,., 99} es 117 4/3 4 1s 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 1114 5/31 8: 
Funding 24%...... OE | 996 11213 1) 217 6. 
April 15, 1956-61 j 1110 5'214 
Funding 3% ....... oT 43. 2 81 S11 ge 
April 15, 1959-69 | 1217 813 6 ¢ 
Funding 3%....... | 9T5 97§ (116 4'3 3) 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | | 1216 0/3 3 
Funding 4%,....... | 106 | 1058 (112 5'3 81 
May 1, 1960-90 20 4°315 9 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 95gxdi 954xd 2 4 6 312 2? 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 119 1/3 6] 
Savings Bonds 2}°%' 935 | 92/2 1 0/3 be 
May 1, 1964-67 | 118 8'3 2 
Victory Bonds 4%.) 106§xd) 106}xd 11311 3 8 4 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | | 
Savings Bonds 3%.; 93} 95 3 4 85/312 &e 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 12 0 4/3 87 
Consols 4% ...... | 1018 | 10K§ | 2 00 °=316 
(after Feb. 1, 1957) 
Conversion 34° ...| 94 953 216;3150 
(after Apr. 1, 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 2$°%,.| 693 68} |2 0 6)314 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) | 
Treasury Stk. 3%,..' 81} 603 |214;315 1 
(after Apr. 5, 1966)! | 
Treasury Stk. 5$9%.| 10O# | 99 | 119 4 S11 Se 
June 15, 1977-80 | | 119 3,31 4 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 893 | 883 |2 27,3122 & 
Oct. 1986-96 | 2 2738-3 
War Loan 3$%....| 922 | 92 (2 2 1 316 3 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) 

Consols 2) ...... 69 | 68) 2 0 3/315 4 
Brit.Elect.3%Gtd... 95 {| 944 2 10,3000 
April 1, 1968-73 | 20 3;3 9 
Srit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 93pxd| 92jxd 2 1 5 3 9 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 20 7)3 81 

Brit. Elect. 33% Gtd.' 100} | 993,/119 3 511 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 119 3)/3l 4 
Brit. Tpt. 5% Gtd.., 89§ | 88} 249/33 
July 1, 1978-88 224,31 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 94] 94h 622 2; 3 
April 1, 1968-73 204/395 
Brit. Gas Gtd.3%..| 89% | 88% /2 2 5/322 4 
May 1, 1990-95 }2 1 8/5 8 
Brit. Iron & Steel ‘ 
ON NRPS ERE 8% 2 4 5n 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | 203 323 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield \ 
demption in 1957. (hk) Flat yield give ee 
deemed, in 1952 net redemption yield 47 1 / 7¥ 
(1) To latest date. (n) Net yields are « 
allowing for tax at 9s. in £. ®% Assumed aver 
13 years 7 months. 
Last Twe | | Price, | Price, Y's 
Dividend Ordinary Feb. 14, Fed. 21, Fed. 2 
es Stocks 1951 | 1951 y 
Bee ee 
% % | 10 6 
60 ¢}| © @alAngloAm. 10/-; 8% | 8} 5 14 : 
25 6) 5 ajAnglo-Iran.f1.! 65 | Si 2% 2 
10 6] 5 @jAssoc. Elec. £1) 87/6 | 87/6 3 3 | 
Tha| 20 6 Assoc. P.Cem.£1 90/7}xd 90 /7jxd ©? 
40 c| 35 clAustin 5/-..... Pay | /- (2 * | 
(5 @/t20 + \Bassf1....... 1150/7h [149/44 6 } 
40 c| 10 2 (Boots 5/-......| 48/6 48/6 42 ° 
8 ¢| 10 c|Br. Celanese 10/-| 25/6 25/6 2% G 
12 6! 8 a/Br. Oxygen{1..| 96/6 | 95/6 ; -. 
5 a| 46 Coats/l....... | 59/- | /- een 
5 6| 2ha \Courtaulds{1..| 39/6 | 396 3D; 
20 c} 6a {Distillers 4/-.../ 21/3 , 21/- 2% | 
40 cj} 1G ;|Dunlopf1.....| 58/6 58 432 
15 c| 15 ¢\Ford/l....... | 48/ib | 48/18 tS 
Wgec| t7}¢ Gen. Elect. {1..| 83/9 859 | 7° 
Il a} 21 6 \Guinness £1... ./134/44 44h 2 
15 a| 11h 6 |Hawker Sid. 5/-/ 34/1b 35 10h 9) 
7 6| 3 a@/\Imp. Chem. {1.| 44/6 | 44 a ari 
13}a| .8)+ \Imp. Tobacco £1/105/-xd 102 ox © 7), 
5 a| ifh|Lanes.Cotton{/] 43/6 42 4 8 ll 
10 c!| 10 ciLever f1...... 45/- | 45/- 5 0 0 
15 c} 15 c!Lon. Brick f{1..| 60/- 6° 310 9 
45 6) 5 2 Marks & Sp. A 5/- 85/6 | 84/9 2's 9 
11$6| i$a|P. Johnson 10/ | 40/- 41/7) fog) 
tS 6| tS a \“Sheli” Stk. £1.) 85/- 84/44 317 9 
12ho | 12}6|Tube Invst. {1.| 6h OO yoy 5 
3ha| 16§6 \T. & Newall £1.| 91/10} 90/78 7) ) 
8 .| 8 c¢/|Union Castle £1) 39/6 39-7 4 
“ts 17} ¢ \U.SuaBetong{1) 60/74 65/- 37 6 
b a Vickers {1..... 0/- | Or all 
15 a| 27§4 Woolworth 5/ | 46/6 | 469 , 
(a) Interitn. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. f Free o!' 
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Statistical Summary 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


for the week ended February 17, 1951, 


inary revenue was £137,033,000, 
dinary expenditure of {109,766,000 


and issues to sinking funds £70,000. Thus, 


acluding 


"15,003,000 


\pril Ist 


sinking fund allocations of 
the surplus accrued since 
is {656,068,000 compared with 


“600,951,000 for the corresponding period 


a year ag 


ORDINAR 
















Revenu 


O. 


Y AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 
eceipts mto the 


Exchequer 


(¢ thousand) 
Esti- Jy prit 1,/April 1) Week | Week 
e Are, 





= |; 1950 jended ended 
1950-5 ; to Feb. | Feb. 
Feb. 18, Feb. 17] 18, 17, 

1950 1951 | 1950 j 1951 





1388000/1200822'116571 
120,000! 91,700 96,8 
195,000} 169,300) 161,7 


66,943: 79,516 
4,900; 4,800 
4,800 3,300 

















s ....| 50,000} 45,870; 47,060 1,300, 1,600 
isTax .... | 979 ogg] 236-460 236,420) 4,100 3,700 
[ flo 34,100 9,3 400; ... 
er Inland Re 488 46 48 30 
Contributn a 18, 600 4,4 100 80 
tuland Rev. 202800 1797340, 1721988} 82,591 93,026 
tonns......... | 870,650) 721, 766! 793,684 18,978 22,125 
CISC soe e eee 713,150, 656,700 665,600) 11,500 15,800 
{ toms an 
cise ..... 1583800}1378466.145928% 30,478 37,925 
r Duties... 56, 54,087) 60,178 ... 379 
Surplus War Stores 35, 77,822) 36,5179 ... | 502 
Surpl'sfromTradg.| 85, 541) sia ous 
P.O. (Net Receipts oes * ' 1,000 2,800 
Vireless Licet 13,000, 10,390) 10,6 co eae 
Sundry Loans..../ 27, 17,559; 23,47 . 540 
Miscell. Receipts | 
n Crown Lands), 70, 70,494) 68,55 8 1,861 
Total Ord. Rev... 3897800,3454704 3428554114077 137033 
SELF-BALANCING —- 
Post Office,...... | 172,150) 144,700) 148,200) 3,100 2,200 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds. | 


Expenditure 










10,657| 7,46 
4075650136 10061;35842181117385 139504 | 


ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) - 





Esti-, - 
mate, 4 1, April 1) Week Week 





1950-8 1949 |) 1950 Jended ended 
to | Feb. | Feb. 
Feb. 18, Feb. 17] 18, 17, 

£000 1950 1951 1950 | 1951 

RD.EXPENDITURE i | 

int. € Man. of Nat. | 

DR wee 490,000) 424, ae 426,815 41, 395 39,053 

Favments to N, 

i reland........) 36,000) 31, 172 31514... 

“her Cons. Funds 11,000) 9,803, 9, 18 55 

Sat esses ssene, 537,000] 464,999 467,517] 41,448 39,366 


Total Ord, EF xpd. 
nking Fun 


Total exe] 
* Bab Expc 


1 fine. 


xpd.) .... 3632919 


Bal. | 


- 29180692 374085 2289966 73,250 70,400 | 





3455069 h839082 2757483114698 109766 | 
BB ceed nde 14,670, 15,009 ... | 70 





Self- 
1)... 345506912 853752 27724864114698 109836 
Self- 





After increasing Exchequer balances by | 
‘88.150 to /3,866,321, the other operations | 


t the week 


Del ebt by 


a Risks Insurance Act, 1939..........ss+++ 300 
Consttustry Nationalization Act, a s. ae 1,372 
‘tou (Centralized Buying) Act, 194 oy 3,500 
5,172 
¥ NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 
g PT Ref gael (Money) Acts, 1948 and 1950 700 
Ces cU bade Whe CESS bGNs EV ie clue 85 
: Loc Awaiantees Act, 1908; a. MO). os. .a8s 190 
New T uthorities Loans Act, 1945, s. "x(). sseee 5,650 
Meee ees Act, 1946, s, EMA brhisna nated sens 500 | 
: 20) Wee Financial Provisions Act, 1946, 
Seat ar Damage: War e Commission 3,000 
“ts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits. . 343 | 


decreased the gross National 
(21,831,621 to £25,875 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


—_—— 


10,468 


| 
009109 2928 150}118006 512307 | 








| CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Recrirrs PAYMENTS 
| Nat. Savings Certs. 7,600 Treasury Bills .... 6,884 
3% Def. Bonds.... 1,320 | 24% Def. Bonds... 375 
| Ways & Means Ad- | 2$°% Nat. War Bds. 
DORR ee ces 37,015 | 1949-51........ 500 
3% Ter. Annuities. 1,419 
| Tax. Reserve Certs. 23,523 
Other Debt :— 
i Internal........ 67 
Treasury deposits . 35,000 
45,935 | 67,768 








FLOATING DEBT 


({ million) 





Treasury 


Ways & Means| Treas. 
Bills 


Advances De- 





Total 
Float- 
ing 
Debt 





Date 












| Bk, of 
Eng- 
land 




















Public | 


Tender Depts. | 


Tap Banks 





2930-0 1958- 


Nov. ii |3180-0 | 1897- 543-0 | 5995 
» 18 3190-0 | 1968- 555-5 | 6086 
» 25 13200-0 | 1950- 564-0 | 6104 


525: 
545: 
530: 


| 

3230-0 | 1956- 
3240-0 | 1951: 
3260-0 | 1939- 


ODmw OonIw n 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 21, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


t 4 


Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt. 11,0 





In Circulation 1285,819,409' Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1334,277,603 
partment .. 64,537,414 | Other Sees... . 692,305 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 4,914,992 
Amt. of Fid.—— — 
| eee 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion at 
248s. per oz. 
WE ahs sw ewe 356,823 
1350,356,823 1350,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f 4 
| Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 321,916,441 
i 3,870,990 Other Secs.:~ 4 934 
| Public Deps.:= 22,247,133) Discounts and 
| Public Accts.* 12,994,046 Advances... 21,865,650 
H.M. Treas. Securities 25,051,284 
Special Acct. 9,253,087 
| Other Deps.:- 383,841,931 
Bankers..... 297,754,765 | Notes...eeee0 64,537,414 
Other Accts... 86,087,166 Coin.......0. 542,265 
424,513,054 $24,513,054 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, nissioner of 


5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
» 3h 5168-5 525-0 | 6077 
1951 
Jan. 6 |3270-0 1861-8 500-0 | 6026-5 | 
w» 13 |3250-0 1823-3 470-0 | 5952-1 
3220-0 | 1844-6 445-0 | 5906-4 
», 27 13200-0 | 1801-9 420-0 | 5829-7 
Feb. 3 |3190-0/| 1842-4 420-0 | 5837-9 | 
» 10 13170-0 1808-1 395-0 | 5775-8 | 
» 117 |3170-0 1801-2 360-0 | 5771-0 | 












TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 
















Amount Average 


be 
o 


Date of Rate at 
Tender of Min. 
Allotment Rate 


a. % 

294-5 | 220-0] 10 5-75 68 

325-6 | 250-0] 10 3-13 | 69 

310-6 | 260-0] 10 3-36 79 

347-5 | 250-0] 10 2-74 | 60 

328-8 260-0] 10 3-09 72 

| 314-6 260-0] 10 4-55 | 49 

| 301-7 | 230-0} 10 2-93 | 67 

302-4 | 250-0] 10 3-50 | 82 

J 301-4 | 230-0] 10 3-35 70 

319-4 | 230-0] 10 2-75 | 60 

321-3 | 230-0] 10 2-79 | 60 

337-8 | 240-0) 10 2-92 | 61 

336-4 | 230-0] 10 2-52 | 5 

334-5 | 250-0] 10 4-51 | 22 

a Ot 337-7 | 260-01 10 3-00 | 69 
' 
| 


On February 16th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from February 19 to February 24, 1951, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 69 per cent at £99 17s. 5d. 
and applications at higher prices were ac cepted in full. 
| Treasury Bills to a maximum of £250 million are being 
offered for February 23rd. For the “week ending February 
24th the banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 





“eee Otal, 
Week Ended Apr. 1 to 
Feb. 11, | Feb. 10, | Feb. 10, 
1950 1951 1951 
avings Certihcates :-— i 
| BReCCHES, on. civscccccees 1,900 | 7,000 $2,000 
| Repayments ..........+- 2,600 | 2,500} 112,100 
| Net Savings .....-+++++. Dr 700 | 4,500 |Dr30,100 
Defence Bonds :— 
Bac. o.oo cccccenses ~ a) 1,090 15,210 
Repayments ........-4++ 896] 42,025 
Net Savings ..........-. 520 | 194 IDr 26,815 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :—~ | 
Receipts.......+.sceeees 14,565 | 15,781 | 566,843 
Repayments ......++++++ 11,768 | 15,520 | 608,343 
Net Savings ......+..--- 2,797 | 261 [Dr 4,500 
Total Net Savings......... 1,577 | 4,955 [Dr98,415 
Interest on certificates repaid 551 | 587 25,004 
| Interest accrued.....-..++- 2,436 | 2,489] 108,699 


| Change in total invested. 4+ 3,462 


i 


4. 6,857 J— 14,720 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
j 


National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(€ million) 









ssue Dept. :— 

Notes in circulation..... 

Notes in banking depart- 
Pe Tee eee ee 

Government debt and 


SUNS 5 cccuncacee 5-2,1345-3 1345-3 
Other securities......... 8 0-7 )-7 
vold and Coin.......... “4 4-4 4-4 
Valued at s. ed v fins Chace 1/0! 248, 248/0 
| Banking Depat. 
| De “posits —~ 
Public Accounts ........ -6; 15-8 13-0 
Treasury Special Account s Ss 9-3 
WAGE 5 civiicacs aes +3, 296-6 297-8 
OURS... ccces'e weccseree *8 83-2 86-1 
BOs ibnidecinant ve es 2°0; 404-9 406-2 
Securities :— i 
Government........++-- ‘7 315-4 311-9 
DCOUNM, C86... asics 6) 16:4 21-9 
eon tke 6408 64s 0000048 4 «28-7 3925-7 
PE bs 6h Kin wade a seen "7, 360-5 359-5 
Banking dept. res......... *6} 62-8) 65-1 
; : ; 
meee i isi a baw -0} 15-5 16 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, « apital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced trom £1,575 to £1,350 million 
January 10, 1951. 
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INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


Prices (1927=100) 






Feb. 6, | Feb. 2 
1951 195i 














157°9 157-9 

+o ‘ 169-0 | 172-4 

BURR a vice Meccaeaons 2161 382-2* 335-8 
DRMMOUAID, oo dickce ceendas | 267-5 331-6 333-2 
Miscellaneous .......... ‘ 191-7 193-4 
Complete Index ........ an-1* | 222-8 
Se cesesscess 304-3* JUG +6 


COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's officigi buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 











SILVER Gor D 


1951 ee 
London ‘New York, Bombay 
ounce per ounce per 100 tola 


Bombay 
per tola 


c. 
90-16 





a. ; 
78-5 | 










5 0 
» 16..] 78:5 90-16 | 193 1] 113 9 
” 17..] Markets Closed | 193 2 | 113 12 
" 39:.] 785 | 90-16 | 19% 8 | li¢ 2 
” 20..] 78-5 | 90-16 | 199 6 | 1l4 5 
~ 2. 78-5 90-16 | 190 12 | 113 10 


| 
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COMPANY MEETINGS BARROW HEPBURN ANp 
R. A. LISTER AND COMPANY, LIMITED GALE 


. ; RECORD TRADING RESULTS 
The annual general meeting of R. A. samen With wool me — prices, the 
, Limited, was held at Dursley, important part play your company's 
ny een soy 19th. In the absence of Sir sheep shearing machinery division, whose PROBLEM OF RAW MATERIAL COstTs 
Percy Lister, the Chairman, due to indis- products are now shearing approximately half ies 
position, his statement was read by Mr F. H. the world’s sheep population, will be readily The thirtieth ordinary annual general meet. 


Lister. appreciated. ing of Barrow Hepburn and Gale Limited 
Your directors’ report and the audited It is also encouraging to note that the will be held on March 15th in London, 
accounts are submitted herewith, together latest product being manufactured in your The following is an extract from the state. 
with a consolidated balance sheet and a con- Dursley works and sold by your associated ment by the chairman and managing director, 
solidated profit and loss statement, both of company, Lister-Todd Engineering Corpora- Mr George W. Odey, C.B.E., MP., circu. 


which reflect not only the steady progress, tion, Limited, namely “ TIFA,” that unique lated with the report and accounts for the 
but the growing strength of your undertak- machine for producing fog, which is itself year, 1950:— 
ings. the newest vehicle for the conveying of It is with very great pleasure that I am 


From the consolidated accounts it will be insecticides, oe ge re and sepeemit pe able to report to the shareholders a most 
observed, when comparing the profits for the been exp agen J applic oh fle ook toe . Y successful year’s trading, which represents 
financial year under review with those for the accepted 2 uul oh a hort ‘¢ nd = record for our group of companies. The 
previous year, that there was an abnormal 45 Oppose ae € Foe 1a ae h like trading profit for the year of £1,277,387, as 
exchange profit accruing in the previous year Pensive methods of dipping and the against £635,862 for 1949, is an indication 


of some £66,000, which does not recur during hitherto practised. of the further expansion that has taken place 
the year under review. ke in production and turnover. The effect of 

You will also observe from the consolidated RECORD FIGURES de-control has been to free our group of com- 
balance sheet that, despite a marked increase The turnover and profits figures for the Pamies from the many restrictions on progress 
in the turnover, the stock figure is down by year under review, the 84th year of your and expansion which are the — of con- 
some £300,000, and this satisfactory accom- ¢Company’s history, establish a new record— trol, accompanied as it inevitably is by a 


: : i f raw material based 
plishment has been made possible by the till further evidence of the steady and sound SYSt¢m of allocation of r hater 
greater volume of production flow going progress of your undertakings ot the careful © Performance over previous years. 
through your factories. I would like here to pjanning by your board. We have set aside £575,140 for taxation, 
express on behalf of all concerned with the which leaves a balance of net profit for the 
company our thanks for the valued co-opera- GROWING COSTS year, after taxation, of £636,458. If we add 
tion of our many suppliers. Both your com- F £308,207 brought forward from the previous 
pany and its suppliers will be faced with = Looking to the future, one cannot over- year, we are left with £944,665 for disposal. 
greater problems during 1951 under the emphasise the dangers of the growing costs 
changing conditions. of so many of our basic materials—I refer 
From the figures before you, you will ob- Particularly to those non-competitive and un- ihe excellent position of having capital re- 
serve that the fixed assets during the current controlled prices which we in industry are serves of £289,676 and revenue reserves of 
year have increased by some £263,000, and Obliged to pay for the products and services no Jess than £914,195. Having regard to the 
net current assets have decreased by some Of our nationalised industries. fact that the ordinary dividend was mais- 


After detailing the various appropriations, 
the statement continues: We are thus left in 


£141,000, and that there is a capital commit- In this regard it is interesting to note the tained at 6 per cent. throughout the war 
ment figure outstanding of approximately following increases since 1945: years, and has stood at 20 per cent. since 
£390,000, all of which indicate the progress ice States i 40% 1946, your board felt that it would not in 
which has been made in connection with the Pree pene. pregneenynieentsanes “4 any way contravene the requirements of 
new production facilities during the period Smithy coal, per ton ............... 47% 


national policy to increase the ordinary divi- 


under review, as forecast in my speech last | Foundry coke, per ton ............ 48% dend from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
— Railway transport, price per ton It is your board’s intention, if the rate of 
The demand for your company’s products, for an average journey of 150 2 ploughing back profits can be maintained and 
both from the home and overseas markets, NG akcs iercd cae edn coins 55% subject to the necessary permission being 
is greater than ever, and, despite the substan- In conclusion, you will appreciate that the granted by the Capital Issues Committee, © 
tially increased output in our major lines, the wonderful progress and results to which I restore to the ordinary shareholders a further 
demand still remains considerably in excess have referred have only been made possible portion of the capital that was written off 
of production, and continues to grow. by the loyal co-operation and support ex- and so establish a proper balance between 
— 2 As 7 by the ns ee the preference and ordinary shareholders. 
DOLLAR MARKETS and employees in the service af the Lister . share 
_s The board has recently increased the s 
We have endeavoured to play our part in SOUP of compan ies in all parts of the world. 


capital of the company by a bonus issue of 
the development of the dollar trade, and Mr Over the years we have been able, not only £50,000 of ordinary shares. An application 
Robert Lister, who is not with us today, is to provide employment for increasing num- recently submitted to the Capital Issues 
now on a business tour of Canada and the bers of men, but also to give them continity Committee for a further bonus issue of 
U.S.A. of employment. A large number of our £100,000 ordinary shares has been refused. 
It is pleasing to be able to state that our — have been with us for many years, An application will be re-submitted at a ae 
efforts have met with very encouraging results 2%4 Many are the sons and grandsons of date, when conditions appear to be mo 
—not only has a very satisfactory percentage former employees. favourable. 
of the turnover in the year under review been Relations between management and em- 
secured from the dollar markets, but over 25 ployees have continued contented and cordial 


, : ; THE OUTLOOK 
per cent. of our outstanding orders emanate im the year under review, as they have been . é ding 
from the Western Hemisphere. for many years previously, and I hope will With regard to the immediate ona 
I would like to add here that the need must ¢ for many years to come. prospects of 1951, it is again quite impo” 


‘ ecent 
be appreciated for ensuring that all those who It gives me the greatest pleasure to express [© make any reliable eer ea 
have developed dollar trade shall continue to them all—managements, staff and work- Steep advance in the cost © i. The price 
to eo — “e “ — markets people—your sincere thanks, a seer ae ee: nee important 
and be affor if needs e requisite of the hide is b in 
priority to do so—to lose these valued markets The report and accounts were adopted. factor in the price of leather. ae he 
once more may well mean to lose them for this country view the positio trol with 
ever. greatest concern, but a a : sik. purchase 

‘The sales of your Marine Propulsion and Orders and copy for the insertion of oO See 7" re-allocation of 
Auxiliary Engines, distributed by your Marine ? 


‘ : Jution 0 
Sales Company, are increasing the world Company Meeting reports must reach supplies, would appear to = 4S Govern- 


. nless, of course, ; 
over. this office not later than Wednesday ae parent nens to re-introduce a sud- 


Your Australian subsidiary continues its of each week and should be addressed stantial subsidy on leather prices, which 





expansion in a most encouraging manner, and - surely a most remote contingency. = — 
during my recent world trip I was able to £0:— therefore, no alternative but to con a 
see at first hand the progress that has been The R . use our utmost efforts to reduce = veel 
made not only with the extensions to your ¢ Reporting Manager, our raw material to more reasona “reathet 
Australian factory at Sydney, N.S.W., but The Economist, and at the same time to maintain 


ippi irene ‘oe requife- 
also with the building and equipping of your supplies for both civilian and service requi 


new foundry there. 22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 ments. 
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TEACHER 
(DISTILLERS) 


LIMITED 


GRATIFYING TRADING RESULTS 
MR R. M. TEACHER’S SPEECH 


The second annual general meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
February 20th in Glasgow, Mr R. M, 
Teacher (the chairman) presiding. : 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
aid: The trading profits for the year ended 
September 30, 1950, amounted to £714,828. 
Taxation requires £372,000. There is 
“ ploughed back ” into the business £217,985, 
and the ordinary dividends take £68,750. 

Fixed assets and investments are practi- 
cally the same as at the end of the last 
accounting period, but our current assets 
show a considerable increase, stocks now 
sanding at £1,552,009, and other current 
assets, including cash, at £408,504. The 
heavy direct and indirect taxation make it 
essential to maintain considerable cash 
assets. On the other side of the balance 
sheet, £150,000 has been placed to general 
reserve, and the carry forward increased by 
£67,985 to £148,171. 

I believe that the shareholders will be very 
gratified with the result of our trading for 
the year. The achievement of the outstand- 
ing results for last year can principally be 
attributed to two factors, firstly, the con- 
unued expansion of sales in our export 
markets where, in line with our Govern- 
ment’s wishes, we have done everything in 
our power to earm as much as possible 
in the hard currency markets, particularly in 
the United States of America and Canada ; 
secondly, devaluation of the pound resulted 
m increased sterling prices to the United 
States and Canada with consequent 
increased profit margins. 

As to the future, we anticipate a con- 
unued greater demand for Highland Cream 
than can be satisfied. I understand that it 
is fully anticipated that the United States 
of America can increase production to such 
an extent that it will be possible to pro- 
vide for requirements and yet maintain the 
uving standards of 1950. If that is true, the 
outlook for Scotch Whisky in America is 
quite encouraging. 

Notwithstanding, I regret that the general 
cutlook suggests that there is little hope of 
last year’s high rate of profit being main- 
taned unless some altogether unforeseeable 
favourable development occurs. 

It Ils NOW proposed to increase the duty 
on whisky in the United States of America 
whereby the cost per bottle may be sub- 
‘iantally increased. This increased charge 
wil naturally restrict sales. Another impor- 
‘amt factor is the steady and substantial 
increase in all production costs. Labour and 
material have reached fantastic prices. 

Since the start of the distilling season we 
have found it necessary to pay prices for 
— which are much higher than ever 
‘lore on our records, At Ardmore Dis- 
miety we have been enabled to maintain 
“put on the highest possible level, and the 
- have been very satisfactory. 
wing to the great falling off in the spend- 
8 power of the public in the home market, 
whee continued unjustifiably high rate of 
iat £10 10s. 10d. per proof gullon, sales 
deci our retail interests have been steadily 
mre? 2nd we see little hope of an 
, ovement until this extortionate rate of 
cUly is reduced, 
hed go ning these “ dull spots,” I am 
liens e able to assure our share- 
Rese: at your company is well placed 
tet vou ny difficulties which may arise, and 
heard aa rely on the best efforts of your 
Qecessfyl Hers, (2 maintain the highly 

‘sul history of the business. 

€ report was adopted. 


_ SOUTH WESTERN 
INDUSTRIAL AND WATER 
CORPORATION 


GREAT CHANGE IN ACTIVITIES 


The adjourned sixteenth annual general 
meeting of the corporation was held on 
February 20th in London. 

Mr C. G. Bowers presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address : — 

The principal businesses now owned by 
your corporation through its shareholdings 
are the Midland Metal Spinning Company 
Limited, the National Pressure Cooker 
Company (England) Limited, Giow-Worm 
Boilers Limited, and the Keele Street Pot- 
tery Company Limited and its subsidiary 
companies. 


MIDLAND METAL — COMPANY 

This group of companies, specialising in 
domestic hollow-ware, is believed to be the 
largest producing unit in the _ industry, 
responsible for approximately 25 per cent. of 
the total trade of the country in their par- 
ticular products and for 44 per cent. of the 
total export trade in such products. This 
company also owns and controls the National 
Pressure Cooker Company (England) 
Limited. Early in 1948 Mr Webster, the 
managing director of the Midland Metal 
Spinning Company, visited the U.S.A. for 
the purpose of seeking an opportunity of 
linking up with a pressure cooker manu- 
facturer for the British and Dominion 
markets. He succeeded in obtaining the sole 
rights to manufacture in this country and 
to distribute in this country, the Dominions, 
and the Colonies, and also in a number of 
foreign markets, the famous “ Presto” pres- 
sure cooker, 

Here again the export side of the business 
is being given its rightful place and approxi- 
mately 55 per cent. of the total production 


is diverted to the export markets, Although 
both Midland Metal Spinning Company 
Limited and National Pressure Cooker 


Company (England) Limited have a material 
shortage problem, the board confidently 
expect to overcome this by following plans 
carefully worked out for such an emergency. 


GLOW-WORM BOILERS LIMITED 


This company manufacture domestic 
cookers, oil fired and solid fuel ranges, 
domestic boilers, and are aiso large con- 
tractors to the Government. The company’s 
factory, which is situate at Derby, is at 
present fully extended and the company has 
large orders on hand. 


THE POTTERY GROUP OF COMPANIES 


At the present time the demand for the 
products of this group heavily exceeds 
supply, and all indications would suggest a 
continuance of this state of affairs for some 
time to come. Our export sales are being 
steadily increased. Despite rising costs the 
profits of this group are being maintained, 
and I have every confidence that the pottery 
section of your corporation’s investments 
will more than justify our high hopes. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRADING PROFIT 


I am in a position to say that the aggregate 
net trading profits of the group for the six 
months to December 31, 1950, amount to 
not less than £160,000 after charging depre- 
ciation and working and administration 
expenses of the subsidiary companies, but 
before providing for any taxation (the inci- 
dence of which for the current year will, 
so far as can be seen at present, result in a 
charge in excess of what would normally be 
considered to be a fair charge for taxation for 
the year) or for the administration expenses 
of the parent company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ATLAS STONE COMPANY 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
the Atlas Stone Company, Limited, was held 
in London on February 21st, Mr Bernard 
Davis, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement :— 

The accounts for the year under review 
show a trading profit of £69,924 as 
compared with £50,749 for the previous year. 
The results, which are the best so far 
achieved in the history of our company, will, 
I am sure, be considered satisfactory, in view 
of the difficult and uncertain conditions of 
trading that apply today. 

We are fortunate in having been permitted 
to complete a year’s trading in which there 
has been no drastic alteration in the Govern- 
ment’s building policy, and we have played a 
useful part in connection with this all too 
inadequate programme. 

We have during the year under review 
increased our deliveries, by comparison with 
the previous year, in all departments of the 
company with the single exception of 
asbestos cement products, where the shortage 
of suitable asbestos fibre continues to be a 
source of difficulty, and prices continue to 
rise. In addition to the manufacture of 
asbestos cement roofing materials, our pro- 
ducts include concrete paving slabs and road 
kerbs, architectural stone masonry, pre-cast 
and pre-stressed concrete to varying specifica- 
tions, precision-made light-weight building 
blocks and wall and bath panelling with 
decorative finishes. Further progress has 
been made this year in the manufacture of 
pre-stressed concrete. 

What the future for our industry holds out 
it is impossible to say. That a large and 
increasing amount of constructional work 
remains to be done cannot be denied, and to 
which must now be added the requirements 
of Civil Defence. 

The report was adopted. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ninety-third ordinary general meeting 
of Lloyds Bank Limited was held on 
February 16th at the Head Office, 71, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L. (the 
chairman), presided. 


With the concurrence of the members 
present, the report and accounts and the 
statement by the chairman, all of which had 
been previously circulated, were taken as 
read. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the other ordinary business transacted, 
and tribute was paid to the past services of 
the retiring directors, Sir Peter Bennett, 
O.B.E., M.P., Sir Harold Bowden, Bt., G.B.E., 
Lt.-Col. R. K. Morcom, C.B.E., Sir William 
Verdon Smith, C.B.E., Lt.-Col. The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Teviot, D.S.0., M.C., Sir Henry 
E. S. Upcher and Sir Evan Williams, Bt., 
ILD, DL. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the chair- 
man and directors and to the staff. 





INDEX 


The Index to Volume CLIX of The 
Economist (July to December, 1950) is 
now ready. Copies, price 2/6 post free, 
may be obtained from : 


The Publisher, 22 Ryder St., St. James’s, 
London, S.W.I 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) _ ; 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in maaner prescribed by Ordinance No. ' 
of 1929 of the Colony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - - 
RESERVE CHGRGry "OR Meeamans 

RESERVE LIABIL - ° e 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, c.8.E. 

London Office: Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. pee 

London Managers: 3. A. Gray, M.O., A. M, Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mal y, 0.B.E, 
BRANG 
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BURMA CHINA (Con, INDIA NORTH B 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Kuals Lumpur BORNEO (Con) 
ORYLON Swatow Calcutta Malacca Bandakan 
Colombo Tientsia INDO-CHINA Maar Tawau 
OHINA Tsingtao Haiphong Penang PHILIPPINES 
*aAmoy DIAWA (JAVA) Saigon Siagapore Dotto 
Canton Djakarta JAPAN — Manil- 
*Oheloo Surabaja abe « Road) SIAM 
*Pairen EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patani Bangkok 
*Foochow Hambarz Yokohama Teluk Anson UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
*Harbia HONG KONG Cameroa BORNEO Loadeoe 
*Moukden Bong Kong Highland: Brunel Town USA. 
*Naaking Kowloon Ipob J New York 
Peking Johore Bahra Kuala Beiait San Francisco 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 





EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 
OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIP AND LECTURESHIP IN POLITICS 


If a suitable candidate presents himself, the Goverting Body pro- 
poses to elect in the course of Trinity Term, 1951, an Official Fellow 
and Lecturer in Politics. ; ; 

The Fellow and Lecturer will be required to give instruction in 
Politics and Political Science and to assist with the teaching (mainly 
19th-20th century) for the Honour School of Modern History. He 
would be expected to take up his duties on October 1, 1951. 

The stipend of the Fellow and Lecturer will vary according to 
age, but will be not less than £600 per annum, in addition to free 
rooms and dining allowance, 

Candidates are invited to write, giving qualifications and the 
names of three references, not later than March 31, 1951, to the 
Rector, Exeter College, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained 

Ceteris paribus, preference will be given to a candidate who is 
under thirty-three years of age at the time of applying. The choice 
will mot necessarily be confined to those who submit their names, 


- UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


Applications are invited for the st of Research Assistant in 
Economics which will be vacant on tober 1, 1951. 

The salary attaching to the Assistantship will be £500 per annum, 
The post will pe available for two years, and may possibly be 
extended for a third year, Further particulars may obtained 
from the Secretary, 38, North Bailey, Durham. 

Applications, three copies, together with the names of three 
reteress, should be sent to the above address not later than April 
8, 1951. 


\ ARE INVITED for a senior position in a well- 
44 known company engaged in the manufacture of proprietary and 
bulk chemicals, detergents, sterilising egents, etc. This is a new 
position being created to relieve the Managing Director, who is also 
responsible for the control of other companies in the Group. The 
position calls for a man of personality and initiative, able to work 
with existing senior staff, some of whom have had long service with 
the company. The qualifications required include comprehensive 
experience of production, distribution, marketing an genera! 
control at management level, The ——. will provide outstanding 
opportunities for increased r msibility and remuneration. Com- 
mencing salary £1,500. Age oy with full details of 
experience and qualifications, to Box 579. 








PUBRCHASING.—SENIOR EXECUTIVE as Deputy to General 

Purchase Manager at large light engineering factories in Mid- 
fands, Essential qualifications are a high standard of education, 
sound industrial purchasin ound with considerable 
experience at executive level, extensive knowledge of lignt engineering 
materials, processes and supply sources, proved commercial and 
administrative ability, preferably some technical training or practical 
experience in en Nea age 36 to 45 years. The appointment 
will carry a minimum of £1, per annum, and there is a profit- 
sharing scheme and good pension scheme. Applicants should write 
in strict confidence and must, if they wish to be considered for a 
short list, give full particulars of education and training, experience 
and positions held, with all relevant details.—Box 581. 


ye SENIOR POSITION, preferably with firm dealing in 
agricultural products and/or requirements, Experience manage- 
ment, general control, organisation, production, imternational trad- 
ing, currencies and finance. University degree, personal knowledge 
S. America, Fluent Spanish, some French amd German.—Box 584. 











Rex Bought: Please send lists of any standard or rare books, 
runs of learned journals, for disposal.—W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd.. 
Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


OM SHORTAGE,—Can you use small duff from Wales with 15 per 
/ cent moisture, 14 ash and 15/17 volatile ? 31s, 6d., free on rail. 
Wales. Quantities of 500 tons readily available.—Write Box Z.N.745 
Deacon’s Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3., , 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
| POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


invited for appointment to Lect 
Assistant cactereenese in Economics. 


Applications are uresh 
Salary scales £600-£1 139 wu! 


annum and £450-£ per annum respectively, with superann 


benefits and family allowances, Starting salary and date Wation 
qpupieimest by arrangement. Candidates are invited tens 4 
t @ in 


eir application the names of three referees and in diacks i 
any special interests in the field of Economics. @n indication 9: 

Applications should be received not later than March 16 1951, by 
the Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton stra. 
Aidwych, London, W.C.2, from whom further information ma 
obtained. y ba 


| " THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
| 
i 


ACCOUNTANTS 
JUNE 1951 EXAMINATIONS 

The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 

| EXAMINATIONS for candidates will be held on Tuesday, 
| day, and Thursday, June 5th, 6th and 7th next, in Aberdeen, Beifast 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, don, Manchester, Newcastle-on. 
Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth and Sheffield, and ‘at such other 
| Centres, if any, as circumstances may warrant. 5 

| 


Wedines. 


Entries must be received before April 1, i, at the : 
Association, 22, Bedford Square, London, Wer offices of the 


THE ARMY COLLEGE, WELBECK ABBEY 


Applications are invited to fill two vacant ts, as bel 
CIVILIAN LECTURERS on a Salary Scale £550-4690 paw 
College, which supplies short residential courses in connection with 
the Resettlement cf Officers and Other Ranks of the Regular Army 

1. Commerce Department.—Candidates should be Chartered 
Accountents with Business’ and ee experience. 
2. General Studies Department.—Candidates should be Honours 
graduates in Economics with knowledge of Social Sciences and 

Teaching and Lecturing experience. 

Single accommodation available at a fair rental basis. 

Particulars and Application Forms obtainable from The Under 
Secretary of State, The War Office (AEI), Stanmore, Middlesex, 
Closing date March 14, 1951, 


AN International Company of pharmaceutical manufacturers with 

offices in London, wish to 5 me an executive to act as financial 
adviser and office manager. e position will call for ability to 
handle, in close co-operation with other executives, the financial and 
office administration problems facing a rapidly expanding business. 
Qualifications deemed necessary are.—First-class general education 
with an honours degree in ibly mathematics or economics, 
knowledge, though not necessarily a qualification, in accounting, some 
years’ experience in a commercial office, and a delight for problems, 
people and hard work. A four-figure salary will be paid to the 
successful candidate who should be in his early thirties.—Write in 
complete confidence to Box 570 


nescence CNet aT 





SSISTANT SECRETARY.—British Nylon Spinners Limited have 

an immediate vacancy for an Assistant Secretary at their Head 
Office at Pontypool, Monmouthshire. Candidates, aged over }, 
should be Barristers or Solicitors of outstanding ability with a com- 
mercial fla‘: ard previous experience in industry or commerce. This 
is a senior appointment which is pensionable and will carry a salary 
and prospects in keeping with the rank and responsibilities of the 
position.—Write to Personnel Manager, Pontypool. 


|S open MORROW AND CO. require the services of an able man 
with recognised accounting qualifications who has industrial 
experience and who is interested in being trained in the development 
and installation of management control accounting, Four figure 
commencing salary with annual increases, Send full particulars 
of age, education, qualifications, experience and present salary to 
Robson Morrow and Co., 59, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, 
marking envelope ‘‘ Application,”’ 
YO Capital Depreciation and a return of 2% per cent. (income tax 
paid by the Society) are the terms offered for Share Investments 
by the 73-year-old Chelsea and Walham Green Building Society. Writs 
for Leaflet F to 110-112, Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


OUR PRINTING.—Let experts save you time, ensure professional 
finish. Full service in Copy, Design, Artwork, Photography, 
Blocks, Proof Reading, Production, Mailing. Twenty years ia 
advertising.—Pipe-Waples, 17, Pear Close, London, N.W.%. 





‘ALES Manager job wanted in any of the following industries: = 
General Engineering; Foundry; Machinery; Domestic am 
Industrial Fuel and Hot Water Equipment. Advertiser has first an 
record and experience in sales management, market researy. 
organisation, marketing through ents stockists and direct oa 
industry, publicity advertising, exhibitions. Also works manages 
experience, B.Sc. (Eng.), only 38 and plenty of energy.—Box 











MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 
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$3, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3589 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 362 
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